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PROGRESSIVE MORALITY 
C. DELISLE BURNS 


A man who thinks that he is all that he ought to be is ob- 
viously not what he ought to be. Anyone who has reached his 
ideal has no ideal; and a man without an ideal is not a man, 
for the world of moral action is as inexhaustible as the world 
of knowledge. We must therefore in our philosophy allow for 
two aspects of the moral world: in acts which express the 
good already achieved and in acts on the frontier. Some good 
acts have been done and are done daily; but other good acts 
have not yet been done, and among these there are probably 
kinds of good acts which are quite new. In other words, some 
acts are good because they maintain an ideal; others are good 
because they develop it. Not only is the ideal never reached, 
but the ideal itself changes; and the acts which develop the 
ideal are frontier acts, for they go beyond the area of expe- 
rienced good. 

We are not concerned here with the increase in the knowl- 
edge about good acts or the science of ethics, but with good 
acts themselves. It is assumed for the present argument that 
there is a distinction between good and evil which is found in 
fact and is not arbitrary or imaginary. But of course the good 
is “relative” in the sense that good is a quality of a relation 
between a man and other men and perhaps also the circum- 
stances of the moment. There could be no good or evil unless 
there were a particular kind of relation of men; but that rela- 
tion may exist and the good in it may exist without anyone 
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“knowing” it. Good, therefore, is relative to human beings, 
but not relative in the sense of “‘subjective” or relative to their 
opinions as to what is good. Good, therefore, with respect to 
knowledge, is absolute. Those who are unable to accept such 
a view of good must grant it for the purpose of the argument 
in order that we may explain what is meant by the frontier in 
morality. 

Morality is the attitude out of which arises right action or 
the good intrinsic in certain acts; or morality is the series of 
acts which make up good conduct and good character. Now 
such conduct and character is partly the result of established 
experience or the calculus of consequences. Some good acts 
are done because they belong to a class of acts the results of 
which have been found to be intrinsically good. The Utili- 
tarians seem so far to be correct. To know the good is neces- 
sary, in this sense, in order that good acts may be done; and in 
this sense “virtue is knowledge.” Good intentions are not 
enough for making good acts, although a man may be “good” 
or virtuous if his intentions are good, even if his acts are bad. 
This is discussed in ethics, and it may be assumed here that 
certain classes of acts are known to be good. But it has always 
been a difficulty for the Utilitarians to explain certain good 
acts which did not seem to have good consequences as far as 
we can make out in our range of vision; and, further, it is un- 
deniable that some acts which most men would recognize as 
good are not done after any calculation of their consequences. 
Morality is not all based upon a calculus. This, of course, does 
not imply that morality is altogether intuitive or that a “moral 
sense,” in the traditional meaning of the phrase, must be sup- 
posed to exist; for some acts may be based upon artistic in- 
spiration and some upon scientific calculation, or there may 
be an element of each of these in the sources of any good act. 
The acts of morality are much more subtle than is implied in 
the crude doctrine of either school (the Utilitarians or the 
Idealists). There are, however, some acts, generally recog- 
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nized as good, which are not done because of already acquired 
experience that that class of acts has good consequences. 

The acts which thus break new ground are frontier acts. 
They may be said to express the sense of the frontier in mor- 
ality rather than the sense of acquired experience. They are 
acts which are sometimes called revolutionary or heroic, be- 
cause they are not found in the class of acts which are nor- 
mally regarded as good. They are the acts of moral genius: 
they may break the established “law” just as a new discovery 
in science may refute the accepted view of the laws of nature; 
but in this sense the “law” is only a statement that, until the 
heroic act was done, all good acts were thought to be of a cer- 
tain kind. There is no moral law, as will be argued later, in the 
sense of a command or obligation: but there is of course a 
natural law, a general fact in regard to the consequences of 
classes of acts; and this “law” is broken only as an exception 
breaks a rule. The general sense of agreement with others in 
regard to classes of acts already proved to be good in their 
consequences is the probable source of the sense of obligation 
which some writers regard as fundamental to morality. 

Clearly the act which does not fall within the old class of 
good acts may be a bad act; but we are assuming here that we 
are discussing the various ways of being good. That a madman 
may contradict established science does not indicate that a 
genius who does so is wrong. Also a man may be deluded when 
he thinks he has made a subversive discovery; just as in mor- 
als aman may be mistaken in doing some subversive act which 
he thinks right. But the possibility of error does not prove 
that all truth is already known, and the possibility of evil- 
doing does not prove that all morality is within the established 
order. Our theory of morality therefore must allow for the 
frontier as yet unexplored, beyond which moral genius may 
go. Among the real facts of which we must take account are 
moral possibilities which are not yet actual. 

Can we then speak of moral progress? Is the morality of 
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one group of men or of one stage in history better than that of 
another? The ordinary man would answer in the affirmative; 
but he would find it difficult perhaps to explain his meaning, 
for he would also say that a man in the past might be just as 
virtuous as a man in the future. There is, however, no contra- 
diction between the two beliefs, (1) that morality itself im- 
proves and (2) that a virtuous man in any age or in any society 
has reached an “absolute” perfection which is not to be sur- 
passed as the ancient poet is not to be surpassed. Morality, in 
this sense, is obviously an art. 

We may omit for the moment the discussion of the virtu- 
ous man and consider only differences in morality, that is, in 
attitudes or groups of acts. Now members of some families or 
small groups of friends differ from members of other families 
or groups in their relationship. In one family may be found an 
ease of contact between the members and a vivid interchange 
of ideas, a vigorous sharing of feeling, and a continuous co-op- 
eration in acts: in another family the members may be mo- 
rose, unsympathetic, and isolated. The former family obvi- 
ously has a higher morality. Similarly friendships differ, as 
Aristotle has shown. Groups of men differ in the same way in 
different parts of a nation; for in some places the social atmos- 
phere is calm, clear, and invigorating, in other places the re- 
verse. Whole nations may differ in this way, one being supe- 
rior to another in morality, although within any nation the 
varieties of morality in different groups is so great that it is 
difficult to condemn or to praise any nation as a whole. Such 
statements as that the English are honorable or the French 
witty or the Germans industrious rest upon inadequate evi- 
dence; and the evidence is weaker still for the bad qualities 
of any one nation taken as a whole, since the assertion that 
any nation is bad is usually the result of transitory annoyance 
at being thwarted by some group within that nation. It is, 
however, clear enough that the morality of nations in which 
economic credit is secure is better than that of nations on 
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whose promises it is practically impossible to rely. A nation 
in which it is recognized as normal that its members should 
fight out their differences is less moral than one in which the 
duel or the blood-feud does not exist. All this is generally 
agreed. We speak of progress in this sense.’ 

But it is implied in all this that morality has not reached 
its final development and, therefore, that all groups of men 
may yet have a much finer morality than any now has. The 
self-satisfaction of the nineteenth century should by now be 
obsolete. We have hardly begun to be civilized or cultured.’ 
Most men still lack subtlety in their contacts with other men: 
they lack feeling for the experience of other men, and they 
find it difficult to co-operate with other men. In some societies 
the law or organization of industry and culture is such that 
men can hardly help their acts being of assistance to others; 
but in some societies, and certainly in international relation- 
ships today, even an intelligent man tends to injure or obstruct 
others because the organization of their relations is so inade- 
quate. Thus, if one does not know what another is doing, each 
may be working at cross-purposes to the other. Moral prog- 
ress takes place when the two co-operate. 

But the lack of co-operation in society, the lack of adjust- 
ment in the acts of any one man, are due to a more fundamen- 
tal moral defect: it is that the established order of morality 
which is too narrow is not broken to make a new step forward. 
Many areas of life are left outside the conventional morality, 
and there is not a sufficient sense of what lies on its frontier. 
Moral progress may be achieved when a new adjustment is 
reached; but what causes the achievement is the sense of the 
unexplored. It is heroism and not daily duty which is the 
source of moral progress, although daily duty is its basis. Now 
morality naturally grows as knowledge naturally develops: 

* Hobhouse’s Morals in Evolution contains the evidence. 


“Civilization” may mean the apparatus, “culture” the quality of life expressed 
in the use of the apparatus, as in Maclver’s Modern State. 
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the frontiersman in morality is as important as the discoverer 
in science, and the good act which does not fit into any expe- 
rienced class of good acts is more important than the well- 
known good act. But clearly our moral progress is not as rapid 
as our progress in knowledge, and perhaps this is partly due 
to a false idea of morality. The frontier element in it has been 
neglected. New generations have been modeled upon the old; 
and in individual life men have become more conventional as 
they grew older. An intellectual mistake, however, is not 
enough to explain moral inertia: for indeed it seems that older 
races and older men tend to lose moral pliability and moral 
vigor. Moral excellence, on the contrary, ought to be always 
releasing new abilities for moral creation. 

There is, however, a very good reason why the emphasis 
upon conventional morality obscures the frontier and distracts 
attention from acts which may displace contemporary pro- 
prieties. Conventionalism in morality corresponds to dogma- 
tism in beliefs. Men do not like to act as if their acts were 
quite primitive: they are uneasy if they feel that they are 
really not quite civilized. But if the possible area of moral 
acts is very much wider than the actual area now covered, our 
morality seems to be more trivial than we should like to think 
it. If acts in the future are likely to displace entirely the acts 
believed to be good today, then neither constituted authori- 
ties nor moral obligation have quite the weight which many 
prefer to think they have. Now the desire for moral absolute- 
ness is like the desire for medieval certainty in beliefs: it is 
pathological. The normal moral attitude implies only a cer- 
tainty of the moment in an action so far good as men of our 
moral ineptitude can make it. That does not involve moral 
carelessness, just as the knowledge that our science is limited 
does not involve skepticism. Our morality is so feeble that we 
must care for it the more earnestly. But to suppose that we 
act morally in the full sense, while we maintain the praise- 
worthy but rather pitiful institutions of today in politics, in- 
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dustry, and religion, is to imply a very narrow view of what 
morality may be. The conventions would not be insecure if 
men were strong enough to see that they were conventions: 
the contemporary proprieties are necessary only so long as 
men cannot replace them, although they may destroy them. 
There is, therefore, a good ground in an uncivilized society 
for emphasizing conventional morality rather than the adven- 
tures on its frontier. Nevertheless, in a philosophy we must 
allow for the importance of this frontier. For many men, even 
in our own uncivilized society, it is easy to see that to live up 
to one’s ideal is not so difficult as it is to find an ideal that is 
worth living up to. But that requires expeditions beyond the 
frontier. 

This view of morality requires a description of the ideal 
for which the metaphors of equilibrium and harmony are in- 
adequate. Still more inadequate is the Aristotelian doctrine 
of the mean, even in that restricted area of moral acts to which 
Aristotle confined it. In all such doctrines the frontier in mor- 
ality is not effectually expressed, even if it is implied. With 
regard to the Aristotelian “moral” virtues, such as courage, 
acts of this virtue are not good because they are “in the 
mean,” although being a mean may be a sign useful for indi- 
cating good; just as pleasure is not identical with good even 
if every good act is pleasurable. Courage is good in its conse- 
quences and in that “frontier” element which exists in all 
courageous acts. The “moral” virtues are not simply the 
measured supply of certain energies: they are, at least in 
part, creative and exploratory acts. Aristotle’s psychology 
misled him. 

As for equilibrium or harmony, the conception implies 
completion and fittingness; but one of the qualities of good 
acts is that they disturb. To be consistent is, no doubt, desira- 
ble, but not at the cost of refusing to acknowledge new dis- 
coveries; and, similarly, to adjust all one’s impulses and acts 
so as to give place to each is excellent, but not at the cost of 
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sacrificing the great illumination of one moment to the candle- 
light of other moments. A good man is less likely to think 
himself good in proportion as he is good, for he will be more 
aware of the possibilities of greater goodness. But if the good 
man is thought to be one in whom all impulses or tendencies 
to act are adjusted so that none interferes with the other, then 
established morality becomes the test for morality not yet ex- 
perienced. In such a world order seems the highest good and 
freedom only a variation within order; progress seems an in- 
crease of order rather than a displacement of all orders in new 
liberties. The word therefore which expresses most of the 
moral ideal is “freedom,” not “harmony”: for harmony is an 
ideal only as a stage on the way toward freedom. 

It is not argued here that the ideal of equilibrium or har- 
mony is static; for we may accept the plea of its advocates 
that they are describing not a goal but a mark of direction. It 
is irrelevant as a defense, however, to say that harmony or 
equilibrium is never reached; for the point of the argument 
against harmony is that it indicates the wrong direction. Plato 
and Aristotle were gravely mistaken: they underrated the 
moral value of freedom and overrated order. Since then, mor- 
al philosophers have been too much influenced by the sciences 
and not enough by the arts; and obviously order is the first re- 
quirement in ethics, which is a sort of science, just as it is in 
aesthetics. But the desirable quality in a science need not be 
an important quality in an art, as we shall explain later. Mo- 
rality is an art, not a science; and ethics has no more bearing 
upon morality than logic has upon reasoning or aesthetics 
upon art. The “sense of direction” therefore which should be 
present in a moral act is not the sort of sense which we have in 
science. It is a “sense of direction” much more like the crea- 
tive sense of the artist than like the imitativeness of the 
copyist. 

It is not denied that harmony and equilibrium express one 
of the characteristics of a good act; but another characteristic 
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is the originality or breaking-away in such acts. The moral 
ideal, therefore, is freedom. The more free a man is the better 
he is, as Spinoza argued: and an ideal society would be one 
in which the contacts of all the members were spontaneous. 
If one act should leave place for another, or one man play into 
another’s hands, these aspects of harmony would clearly be 
present; but far more significant would be the individuality 
of each and the originality of his acts. In such men and in such 
a society the sense of the frontier would be acute and vivid. 
There would be a moral reaching out toward goods not real- 
ized and perhaps not yet even imagined. Moral genius would 
be more easily distinguishable from moral insanity than it is 
in a society where being moral is thought to be identical with 
being conventional; and moral progress would be at least as 
rapid as scientific progress. But this cannot be, so long as we 
are dominated by the ideal of harmony. This contrast has 
been called by Nietzsche and others the contrast between 
Apollo and Dionysus. It is supposed that Apollo stood for the 
popular Greek ideal of harmony, the golden mean, the “noth- 
ing too much.” The good man in this sense would be the man 
with perfectly adjusted impulses; and it is sometimes said 
that the impulses are so adjusted by “reason,” which is thus 
imagined to be the impulse to fit one thing with another. A 
people which tends to extremes, as in the ancient Greek appe- 
tite for cracis, would naturally see the advantage of the middle 
way; and the god whom they preferred to worship would ac- 
tually be a power which established order and overcame chaos. 
But what for the Greeks may have been the expression of a 
hope may be for us the excuse for inertia. 

On the other hand, Dionysus is supposed to have stood for 
the inspiration of the moment, which disregards the other part 
of life. The good man who worships Dionysus would not be a 
balanced or harmonious person, but an enthusiast, an explor- 
er, an adventurer. The source of his action is not reason, but, 
in one sense of the word, “revelation’’; and in an age of com- 
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promise and respectability, no doubt, such a man would seem 
more excellent than the traditionalist. Thus it is said that the 
Dionysiac element in morality is that pressing forward be- 
yond the established experience which we have here called 
the passing of the frontier. 

A similar contrast may be found between the Hebraic and 
Hellenic conceptions of morality. The Decalogue was believed 
to contain a law which the good man obeys. Morality was 
thus conceived to be an adjustment of personal acts to a rule 
already known; and since the Decalogue consists largely of 
prohibitions, morality was conceived to be an avoidance of 
certain acts. Confused with this primitive view of moral life 
was the equally primitive view that law consisted in the com- 
mand of a superior, which misled even political theorists as 
lately as the nineteenth century. The moral law appeared to 
arise somewhere outside human society and to be imposed 
upon it from without. The source of morality was not thought 
to be social. Decalogue morality, however, is chiefly of inter- 
est to us here because it implied that the main features of the 
moral life were already known. Itignored the frontier. It was 
indeed wholly ludicrous, if the statements of the content of 
morality in the Decalogue be considered as a rendering of the 
chief features of morality; for to say that a man is good if he 
does not steal or lie or kill is as primitive as to say a man is a 
scientist if he knows that the earth is spherical. It is difficult 
to understand how able men in the past can have believed that 
their Deity, who was supposed to know all, knew so little 
about morality; and if the defects of the Decalogue were be- 
lieved to be due to concessions to the moral incompetence of 
the Hebrews at the date of the episode on Sinai, how can able 
men have supposed that no further revelation of the details of 
morality was made except the very indefinite statement that 
one ought to love others? But the really serious defect of the 
Hebraic tradition, embodied in some forms of Christianity, is 
the assumption of moral omniscience. The main lines of moral 
life were supposed to have been already laid down. 
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In contrast with this, the Hellenic conception of morality 
does not imply the existence of an established moral law; still 
less the command of a superior. Indeed some commentators 
have noticed with surprise that in Plato and Aristotle, moral 
“obligation” is not emphasized, for the Greeks seem to have 
felt that morality was natural and that there was no more 
need for a sense of obligation to be kind than for a sense of 
obligation to eat or drink. The pressure which is felt in regard 
to duty would to the Greek seem to be social pressure, for 
morality was life in society; and since man was essentially 
social, it was his nature which flourished in doing right actions. 
The important point, however, for our argument is that the 
Hellenic conception of morality seems to imply that the good 
man is an artist in actions: he is not a technician, following a 
plan already laid down, but a creator of a new product—him- 
self idealized. Moral acts were therefore original. No one 
could tell beforehand what was the right act to do when the 
circumstances should arise. The sense of the frontier in moral 
experience was obvious. 

It would be unnecessary to discuss these old contrasts be- 
tween Apollo and Dionysus, the Hebraic and the Hellenic, but 
that the moral ideal of harmony seems to be too much influ- 
enced by Apollo and the Hebraic. Kant is generally acknowl- 
edged to have been obsessed by the Hebraic tradition of mo- 
rality in his view of “the moral law within,” the categorical 
imperative, and the disagreeableness of duty. He was also 
limited by the Hebraic tradition in his inability to perceive the 
social aspects of morality. 

But even now Kantian philosophers seem to overrate the 
importance of adjustments in morality; and this may be due 
partly to an unnoticed assumption that the moral life implies 
completion according to pattern, although “harmony” as an 
ideal appears partly to be due to biological metaphor. It 
seems to have been believed by biologists that life consists in 
adjusting the environment to the organism or the organism to 
the environment. “To fit” seems to have been the assumed 
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ideal, partly, no doubt, because of the prevailing obsession 
with machinery—since a good machine has parts that fit. It 
is quite outside our scope here to quarrel with the biologists; 
for they are free to use whatever metaphors are most useful 
for their purposes. They took over an unconsciously assumed 
ideal of respectability from the society of the middle nine- 
teenth century. The world they tended to admire was the 
Victorian drawing-room. The irreverent might say that no 
man could understand nature by looking at it through lace 
curtains; but that is no business of ours. When, however, this 
same ideal comes into moral philosophy via biological meta- 
phor, then we protest. The chief characteristics of the moral 
life are not those of the “man machine” as conceived by a 
mechanical biology. A man is not morally good in so far as he 
“fits” his environment—indeed the contrary is often true. A 
man’s acts are not integral parts of a whole, as a hand is, ora 
leg. Society is not a mechanism; and its members are not com- 
ponent parts. Moral acts, indeed, can be more readily under- 
stood by psychological metaphor than physiological, for the 
characteristics of psychic events are more closely connected 
with “values” than are those of “nature.” Even reason is mis- 
represented in the doctrine of harmony, for it is made to con- 
sist rather in adjustment than in imaginativeness. In fact, 
however, a rational good should be considered a good of crea- 
tive imagination, not of calculation, for the most significant 
element in reasoning is that it breaks new ground. 

The conclusion is that as in fine art, so in morality, origi- 
nality and experimentation are superior to technical skill or 
academic tradition. To maintain an established morality is 
only a step toward its supersession by more subtle action. We 
do not know all that it is right to do; but that is a minor point. 
The main point is that we have not so far done the sort of 
actions which would form a finer morality. The horizon of 
experience tends in morality to be stationary. In our day we 
have vastly extended the horizon of knowledge in the sciences, 
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we have much more power over nature and even a little more 
power over men through the social sciences; but the use of all 
this is still crude and unskilful, and there is little enough evi- 
dence of any heroic experiment on the part of a group or a 
nation. No group or nation will risk any adventure of which 
the past lacks experience: human nature does not change in 
so far as it is prevented by moral ineptitude from undergoing 
its natural changes. 

The sense of the horizon in morality, if it were more acute, 
might induce men to be explorers who would otherwise be 
only weeding the garden of established order. Of course there 
is a place for gardeners. Indeed the man who goes exploring 
without having done his share of weeding the garden is gen- 
erally a moral lunatic who excuses his instability by vague 
references to the “artistic temperament” or “the return to 
nature.” Such explorers usually discover—platitudes. But if 
there are fools who pretend to be artists, there are also some 
real artists. And so in morality some men, or at least some 
men at some moments, genuinely originate action of a more 
subtle kind than is common. They are the geniuses of moral- 
ity; and indeed the spark of genius may be found sometimes 
in the acts of an ordinary man. This is being above the aver- 
age, and too little attention has been paid to this possibility. 
We have treatises on criminals and lunatics; we have new 
methods for treating crime and lunacy—so much so, indeed, 
that men begin to believe that everyone is somewhat mad or 
criminal. In a society conscious of the frontier of morality, 
education would be the most important social function—not 
the education of the defectives, but the production of new 
moral abilities in the exceptionally endowed. But in such a 
society the training of character could hardly be conceived. 
It would be impossible to imagine training a boy to be a 
Michelangelo, for who could do such training without being a 
Michelangelo himself? The true function of a teacher is to 
allow something better than himself to develop. The true 
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value of any morality is that it can be transcended. The fron- 
tier draws the acts out of one who has moral genius. But we 
have no methods of treating our exceptional men except the 
old-fashioned mixture of adoration and obloquy. First, it is 
“roses, roses all the way .. . . ,” and then “there’s nobody on 
the housetops now ” We treat moral genius as primi- 
tive parents treat their children, passing suddenly from blows 
to caresses. But the intellectual results of this are more impor- 
tant for our argument, since philosophy must depend at least 
partly upon the assumptions and the conclusions of the science 
of morality: ethics. Our ethics, however, has not enough place 
for the frontier. 

If, however, the frontier be expressed by some restatement 
of the moral ideal in ethics, if the assumptions of ethics cease 
to be those of medieval dogmatism and become those of mod- 
ern science, then philosophy will allow for the achievements 
not yet accomplished as parts of the world we inhabit. Human 
actions in society form only one of the many classes of facts 
of which philosophy must take account; but it is a primitive 
mistake to suppose that they are less significant for the phi- 
losopher than the vast spaces or long durations of astronomi- 
cal science. Savages are impressed by size: scholars by in- 
tensity. Now whatever the relation of our peculiar race to the 
world we inhabit, we are facts. Our actions move in a sphere 
extraneous to the motion of stars: in that sphere purpose has 
meaning, but it probably has none outside that sphere. It is as 
foolish to seek the purpose of a thunderstorm as it is to seek 
the cause of a triangle, for the factors of fact within any one 
sphere may not exist outside that sphere. But the sphere of 
morality so far achieved, that is to say the life of institutions, 
states, families, and the rest, has its frontier; and the actions 
that are upon the frontier point to the unexplored world of the 
possible acts, not done or never to be done, of which philoso- 
phy must take account. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 





BEAUTY AND MORAL BETTERMENT 
LOUIS ARNAUD REID 


In these days, when complaints of excessive specialization 
and “compartment thinking” are common, no special explana- 
tion or apology is needed in opening up a plea for unity of 
outlook in the moral life—whatever that vague phrase may 
mean. There is no doubt at all that in spite of steady growth 
of communal sense, of social, national, and international con- 
sciousness fostered by the complex mechanical, political, and 
spiritual developments since the war, the divisions of labor 
and multiplication of occupations have made it more and more 
difficult for the plain man to achieve the always difficult task 
of “seeing life steadily and seeing it whole.” Perhaps it is the 
very development of these complications, advantageous in so 
many ways, that has wrought the evil of making the unity of 
things thus difficult to grasp. However that may be—and this 
in itself is a complex problem for investigation by the student 
of affairs—the fact remains that it becomes harder and harder 
for the aforesaid “plain man” to pick his way about amid the 
overwhelming maze of facts and values presented to him in 
everyday life. 

What I propose to discuss here is not, however, the general 
conception of the “unity of life.” I propose to treat only of 
one means by which a sense of unity of things may be devel- 
oped, a sense without which the creation of true original moral 
character is impossible. The means referred to is the cultiva- 
tion and training of aesthetic understanding and insight—one 
might almost say aesthetic wisdom. It is a trite saying that 
Greek speculation on morals was greatly sweetened and en- 
larged by the profound insight of the Greeks into aesthetic 
wholeness. I propose to ask whether a development of the 
same insight might not, if properly employed and guided, be 
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of great value in grappling with moral problems today. In one 
sense art and beauty are no doubt in a classified compartment 
by themselves, and may not be approached by meddling “mor- 
ality.” In another sense art and beauty may have a lesson to 
teach “morality,” and it is this possibility which we shall con- 
sider. 

To be less vague: of the traditional trinity of goodness, 
beauty, and truth much has been said and written. Perhaps 
most of the interest has centered in the relation of truth, 
knowledge, intellect, to goodness, though the problem of the 
general relation of beauty to goodness has received a certain 
share of attention. Our purpose here is not general, but quite 
definite and explicit. I propose (1) to examine the effect pro- 
duced upon the mind by the experience of things which can 
quite definitely be called beautiful, (2) to inquire whether 
this effect is valuable, and (3) if so, whether (and how) it can 
be turned to good account in the organization of moral char- 
acter and moral life. I shall then (4) very briefly point out 
one or two more or less obvious reforms which would make 
this desirable aesthetic training and experience more possible 
than it now is; reforms which would, producing greater moral 
stability and truer individual happiness, in turn help to make 
for a better society, national and international. 


I 


To speak of the effect of beauty upon the mind is slightly 
ambiguous, particularly in view of the fact that any discussion 
of its social effects immediately calls up Morris’ ideas on 
craftsmanship. We may be affected by beauty in two ways: 
(a) We may contemplate and enjoy it as something finished 
and complete, as when we listen to a symphony, look at a pic- 
ture or a Chippendale chair, read a poem. (6) We may enjoy 
it as something which we are creating or have created our- 
selves. There is a very special kind of joy in this artistic crea- 
tion, whether it be the creation of art in the narrower sense 
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(e.g., music, painting, sculpture, etc. ), or the activity of artis- 
tic’ craftsmanship. The artists and the craftsmen have a joy 
of their own which is different from, and more complex than, 
the joy which we get in contemplating the finished work. The 
artists and the craftsmen discover beauty (as Professor Al- 
exander in his recently published Adamson Lecture rightly 
insists ) in the actual manipulation of the material, a discovery 
not possible in the same way to the mere spectator. Although 
the two experiences are thus distinct, however, we must not 
make an artificial separation between a and b. It is true that 
to look at a finished work of art. or craft is a very different 
thing from making it, and that the spectator cannot share the 
full joy of the discovering creator. Nevertheless, the joy of 
creation is probably to a very large degree extra-aesthetic 
(though awakened through an aesthetic desire) , consisting of 
the satisfaction of sublimated and transformed instincts of 
self-assertion, pugnacity, constructiveness, etc., and the aes- 
thetic joy of the maker at the sight of the finished or finishing 
work is probably very much the same as that of the discerning 
spectator, although it may very well be more intense. And 
on the other hand appreciation is probably not possible to the 
highest degree without some practical apprenticeship to the 
processes of the art. There are not therefore two kinds of 
beauty, one the beauty we contemplate and the other the 
beauty we create. There are two ways of coming to experi- 
ence one beauty, the way of creation being a means, if not one 
of the indispensable means, to contemplation. 

It is the contemplation of beauty with which we are at the 
outset concerned. This is significant, for although, as we have 
said, some practical experience may be necessary in order to 
appreciate adequately, and although arts and crafts do give a 
special satisfaction, the practice of them to any extent is possi- 


It is necessary to distinguish between artistic craftsmanship and any expert in- 
dividual skill in any process of manufacture. Artistic craftsmanship is more than in- 
telligent dexterity and insight. It is skill of a certain sort. In the following article, by 
“craftsman” I mean “artistic craftsman.” 
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ble for only a limited number of persons. The world would 
certainly be a happier place if more of us were able to indulge 
our innate tendencies to artistic construction, though it might 
not be the utopia of William Morris. But for very many good 
reasons we cannot all do this beyond a very limited extent, 
and it therefore becomes all the more important to develop 
and train the aesthetic susceptibilities which nearly all of us, 
at some time, to some extent, and in some direction or other, 
do possess, though we may be unaware of it. 

In speaking of aesthetic experience in order to discover its 
effects upon the mind, it is important to begin by saying dis- 
tinctly what we mean by aesthetic experience,’ and the first 
part of the paper will be occupied by an account of this, which 
will be made as brief as is consistent with clearness and pre- 
cision. 

By aesthetic experience is meant not any vague, pleasura- 
bly tinged feelings in general about anything, but a definite 
kind of experience which arises directly out of the perception 
of an object of a certain sort presented to perception. It is an 
object of a certain sort. Not all perceived objects are objects 
of aesthetic experience proper, but only certain objects. The 
differentia which is accepted here between objects of percep- 
tion generally and objects which give rise to aesthetic experi- 
ence is the very old one of “variety in unity.” Every object 
presented to perception contains variety and is in some sense 
a unity, but not every perceived object can be said to possess 
variety in unity. The characteristic of the aesthetic object 
which possesses variety in unity is that its structure in space 
or time is such that each part, each quality, has a peculiarly 
intimate relation to the whole, and has a meaning therein 
which by itself it does not possess: this may be called an aes- 
thetic relation. Such a general formula cannot, of course, in 
itself give anyone any insight into the aesthetic experience. 


?T have analyzed the experience rather more fully in a recent paper, “The Na- 
ture of Beauty,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1925-26. 
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It is rather a generalization which is arrived at after the exam- - 
ination of many particulars. In order to realize what aesthetic 
variety in unity means in actual fact it is necessary to go to 
the beautiful thing itself, which in its turn is produced, not by 
means of any formula, but by some sort of intuition. The for- 
mula is only mentioned here at the outset in order to make it 
clear that it is a quite definite class of experience which is re- 
ferred to when aesthetic experience is spoken of. To defend 
this limitation of the form as against those who would give to 
it a much wider connotation, who would, e.g., include any- 
thing from simple sense-pleasure to profound mystic experi- 
ence, is not possible or desirable here. I can only say dogmat- 
ically that the limitation of the term “aesthetic experience” 
to experience of unified complex objects of perception, to ex- 
perience of such things as pictures, statues, architecture, po- 
etry, music, seems to me, after careful consideration, both jus- 
tifiable and desirable, and that it is consonant with what 
experts in beauty, namely, artists, are accustomed to think of 
as beautiful things. And I may further observe, in passing, 
that it seems to me preferable in any short discussion of aes- 
thetic experience to choose as examples of beautiful things 
works of art rather than natural objects, not because natural 
objects may not, in very many cases, possess unity in variety, 
and so be beautiful, but because aesthetic appreciation of na- 
ture is apt to be complicated and even replaced by other fac- 
tors, from the love of fresh air and the life-impulses of spring 
to the deepest religious feeling. I do not suggest that these 
factors may not enter into and enrich the aesthetic experience 
itself, but they must be gathered up into it, so to speak, and 
it seems better to try to grasp the experience in its essence 
before introducing complications. It seems to me wiser to risk 
being too narrow than to risk vagueness by being too wide. 
And, although the formula of variety in unity is in itself of 
course empty and barren, its actual realization in works of 
art is by no means so, and no kind of experience is too pro- 
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found or too high to be expressed in aesthetic form. It is just 
the special magic of beauty that makes it possible for a few 
daubs of color or a few vibrations from a string to convey the 
deepest kinds of spiritual meaning. 

The aesthetic object, we have said, is always an object of 
sense perception. It is true on the one hand that ideas and 
moral character are sometimes called beautiful, but this in the 
end is a metaphorical usage, and need not detain us. It is true, 
on the other hand, that arts such as poetry contain strictly 
non-aesthetic factors, e.g., ideas; but it is also true that the 
ideas in poetry are as nothing apart from their verbal expres- 
sion; that the aesthetic experience of poetry arises through 
and in the experience of sounds. One of the chief problems of 
aesthetics is how, not in poetry only, but in music, sculpture, 
architecture, painting, perceived physical things can come to 
mean so much more than perceived physical things. 

The question ow colors, shapes, and sounds should be 
able to convey to the spectator experiences which transcend 
sense as far as mind transcends body is one of the greatest im- 
portance in aesthetics, but we shall not treat of it here.’ The 
fact itself is indisputable, and may be taken for granted. What 
I wish to concentrate upon here is the wholeness which is ex- 
perienced when the colors and shapes or the sounds have been 
fashioned by the artist into a work of art. The sense qualities 
and forms are the raw materials of art, and the beauty of the 
work of art consists in the unification of the parts of which it 
is made up, so that the parts are no longer detached entities 
but are organically—or rather aesthetically—trelated to the 
whole. The picture or sculpture is “composed,” the poem is 
unified by prosodic devices, the symphony and the drama 
alike have “a beginning, a middle, and an end.” Within the 
limits of space and time, within the space-limit of the picture 
or statue or the time-limit of the music, we experience a per- 


*I have briefly considered it elsewhere in two papers: (1) “The Nature of 
Beauty,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, XXVI; and (2) “Artistic Experi- 
ence,” Mind, New Series, XXXV, 138. 
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fection such as belongs to nothing in ordinary experience, 
where the “torn edges” are constantly appearing. This aes- 
thetic perfection is in the first instance a sensuous perfection: 
the colors, masses, and lines of the picture, the tones, cadences, 
the themes of the music, are organized into a whole which is 
perceived and is pleasing as such. But beyond the unity of the 
perceived whole is the unity of the symbolic meanings which 
by his skill and intuition the artist has been able to weave 
subtly together. 

It is the experience of just this unity and perfection—sen- 
suous, but far more than sensuous—which gives to aesthetic 
experience its unique and striking character, that character 
which has made utopians of poets, which made Schopenhauer 
believe that in aesthetic experience lay one of the temporary 
escapes from the misery of existence. To have aesthetic expe- 
rience intensely is to be in a state of exaltation in which there 
is not only an experience of perfection, but an extraordinary 
feeling of reality, of conviction that somehow or other we have 
penetrated into the innermost secrets of truth in a way which 
makes philosophic and such like methods seem tedious and 
pedantic. I am not arguing that this conviction is a justifiable 
one, but only that the feeling of superior insight which high 
aesthetic experience arouses is a fact. Because our aspirations 
and endeavorings are symbolically brought home to satisfac- 
tion in beauty, because in art the symbolized problems of life 
and experience have, if not solution, at least a satisfying cul- 
mination, we feel that here is an ideal world of perfection, 
which is not only ideal, but somehow, strangely, more real 
than anything else. In beauty, intellect and desire and feel- 
ing receive both the stimulation and the satisfaction which 
they require. In common experience the stimulation comes 
often enough and is in itself pleasing to vigorous minds. But 
perfect satisfaction is not for everyday life, and only the 
finite-infinity of the beautiful thing which is utterly self-con- 
tained, implying nothing beyond itself, can yield, if only for 
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a moment or two, that ineffable joy of which Schopenhauer 
spoke. 
II 


This experience, like many other good things, is an end in 
itself and is pursued for its own sake. It is most worthy and 
noble that artists should spend their lives in the making of 
beautiful things, and even that they and we should for a time 
think of nothing beyond the joy of so contemplating them for 
their own sakes. Yet it does not at all follow that the contem- 
plation of beauty, good in itself, may not have good results 
beyond itself. A value may be both intrinsic and instrumen- 
tal. Whilst not urging that beauty is a mere means to any- 
thing, I wish to consider almost immediately the effects which 
experience of beauty might have if integrated within the mor- 
al life to the best possible advantage. 

For the moment, the immediate benefits of aesthetic ex- 
perience and training are fairly easy to see. On the one hand, 
there must be produced a fine discernment and discrimination 
of parts within what at first presentation may seem a vague 
whole. Music, for example, beyond the simplest kind, is to 
most untrained minds just a muddle of sounds. But to the 
expert it contains a wealth of significant detail. On the other 
hand, and most important from the aesthetic standpoint, there 
is the developed sense of the relation of part to whole, the 
sense of aesthetic function, which means that the smallest de- 
tail is perceived to be charged with a meaning which belongs 
to it, not qua detail, but as a member of the whole. Aesthetic 
training, more perhaps than any other, is valuable in produc- 
ing a balance of mind which can at once perceive details and 
at the same time never lose sight of the whole. Aesthetic in- 
sight is an intuition of proportion, an intuition neither of mere 
diversity nor of mere unity alone, but of unification and or- 
ganization of diversity. Moreover, there is no trick by means 
of which it can be done. There is, in aesthetic appreciation, no 
discoverable end the knowledge of which will render the inter- 
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pretation of the whole easy. There is no end beyond the whole; 
there is no key which will unlock its mysteries save the com- 
plete whole itself. Nothing beyond the aesthetic whole, and 
even no single thing within it, can explain its meaning. Only 
the trained apprehension of the whole as a whole of parts, 
only an intuition of integrality, can reveal its meaning. 


II 


If these things are true, a trained aesthetic intuitiveness 
might be an asset of very great value in the moral life. It is 
true that the moral life is not a mere matter of aesthetic con- 
templation, but much more. But it is also true that so far as 
the cognition of life’s guiding moral principles is concerned, 
moral valuation consists mainly of a discernment and weigh- 
ing up on the one hand of the various values which experience 
offers, and on the other hand of a choice of or self-identifica- 
tion with certain of these in the light of some conception of 
ideal wholeness. The business of selecting some and rejecting 
other values may be, at this point, perhaps, more akin to the 
active work of the artist than to that of the aesthetic contem- 
plator, who sees the beauty there already complete. But in 
any case it is the artist’s ability to think ahead of the partially 
finished work and (to some extent at any rate) to visualize it 
as a complete whole, which guides him. Or, if he does not ac- 
tually visualize the completed whole, he has a pioneer “in- 
stinct” which guides him and which amounts in the result to 
very much the same as if he had seen clearly ahead each step 
of the way. In a similar way we may say that in the moral life 
an intuition of wholeness and unified perfection, or at least an 
experienced “instinct” toward this, is the only real guide to 
moral choice in cases of difficulty. And if this is so, it will 
follow that anything that aesthetic training can do to develop 
this power of wise, proportioned discernment of values will 
be of the greatest possible moral value. If the same sensitivity 
to the values of the parts of a picture or a symphony can be 
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applied to the weighing up of the conflicting values, ends, 
good things, which experience constantly presents, if the same 
vision of wholeness as pervades in aesthetic activity can some- 
how be made to influence the handling of each significant mor- 
al choice, then an important condition of the creation of a 
good life will be already fulfilled. 

This condition will be a condition of knowledge. General- 
ly speaking, it may well be argued that aesthetic training 
helps all systematic knowing. The ability to see part in re- 
lation to whole is invaluable, e.g., in mathematics and philos- 
ophy. Mathematicians frequently speak of the almost aes- 
thetic thrill which they get from their subject. Philosophy is 
perhaps less “aesthetic” than mathematics, for the philoso- 
pher cannot frame and limit his picture neatly like the mathe- 
matician. When he tries to, as he often does,‘ he is apt to 
catch sight, with the tail of his eye, of awkward lumps of re- 
ality that ought to have gone into the picture but have inad- 
vertently got left out. Still, however this be, the general truth 
remains that the ability to think sub specie universitatis is the 
chief condition of the philosopher’s existence. 

The point here is not, of course, the importance of aesthet- 
ic training for knowledge in general, but its importance for the 
knowledge which conditions virtue. There is no need to labor 
the point nowadays that intelligent knowledge is a necessary 
condition for virtue. Granted that it is, the argument put for- 
ward here is simply that aesthetic training is extremely valua- 
ble for the knowledge or insight which conditions virtue. 

The special value for moral insight of aesthetic training is 
somewhat overlooked if the moral life is thought of as being 
reducible to categories of means and ends. If the end or sum- 
mum bonum of life is conceived either as a far-off utopia or a 
measurable quantity of something, say of pleasure or happi- 
ness, then the knowledge of what is right or wrong becomes 
mainly a matter of calculation of the best means of attaining 


* Indeed, he must, for perfect unity is his impossible ideal. 
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it. If, on the other hand, the moral summum bonum is (more 
truly) conceived as a personal life, in which every good thing 
shall have a due and proportionate place—or, better, where 
things shall be good or bad according as they have or have not 
a place in the system of a whole good life’—then there is sim- 
ply no other way of deciding whether this or that thing is good, 
except trained insight, insight into the relation of part to 
whole. Furthermore, there is no way of telling, in actual prac- 
tice, what is the best and completest possible kind of whole, 
but trained insight. Philosophers may say that the best and 
completest moral wholeness is the wholeness which is coher- 
ent with the nature and purpose of things in the widest sense, 
and this may be true enough. But it is upon trained insight 
that we must rely to tell us whether this or that wholeness is 
really valuable for us. There is in existence no formula, how- 
ever perfect, which will solve all our practical personal prob- 
lems, though the more general thinking we do within reason, 
the better; and many of the current rules of conduct are val- 
uable crystallizations of the moral experience of the ages. Our 
practical moral life is a life of discovery, very like the artist’s. 
We have a general conception of the end, but our practical 
business is to try to realize it as best we can by making experi- 
ments with as much discernment as we possess, by manipulat- 
ing the materials which experience presents, and so discover- 
ing, by way of expression, more and more of the content of 
that end, which is concretely different for each person. Con- 
cretely, the end for us is made as we live it. It becomes more 
and more real for us as our intuiting and experimentation dis- 
cover the things that are likely to be of true value in the life 
of the whole. 

The moral life is in this respect very analogous indeed 
to the work of art. We said that there is no key or formula 
either to the making or to the understanding of a work of 
art, except an intuition of the concrete complex whole itself. 


* Lived, of course, not for or by itself only, but in a society. 
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Its explaining principle, we said, is not outside it, but is it- 
self the concrete whole. So in morals, knowledge of the best 
is more than calculation. No formula is adequate to fit con- 
crete moral problems. Calculation and intellectual analysis 
may be involved, formulas may be useful, but only practical 
wisdom, insight, sanity, and the breadth of vision which is the 
result of trained experience is properly competent to choose. 
Like each work of art, each good life is an individual thing, 
and its goodness is not precisely definable or analyzable be- 
fore it is made, any more than the beauty of this or that pic- 
ture is definable before it is finished, though a general for- 
mula like “variety in unity” may be of some value. Goodness, 
like art, is a discovery through creative expression. 

But because knowledge is not the whole of virtue, it fol- 
lows that the wise judgment which is aided by aesthetic train- 
ing will not in itself produce goodness of life. The criticism so 
often cited against the artistic life, that it makes for immor- 
ality rather than for morality, has some bearing on the ques- 
tion. Artistic and aesthetic experience is intensely valuable in 
itself, but just because the artist is supernormally sensitive, 
just because his sense of values is keener than most people’s, 
just because his vision is a vision of perfection, there is a 
strong tendency in the artist to reaction. To be translated 
suddenly from the sublime and the ideal to the common im- 
perfect world of affairs is something of a jar. The artistic 
frame of mind not only is transient in itself, but may lead to 
moral instability. It is the same with those who appreciate 
art’s beauty. When the concert ends, or when we leave the 
picture gallery to go to lunch, we may, not at all impossibly, 
find ourselves in an extremely irritable frame of mind. Or our 
next-door neighbor at the tragedy may be the innocent object 
of our un-Christian feelings. 

But all this, though it has a bearing on our problem, is not 
quite our problem itself. So far as the argument which has 
been put forward recommends aesthetic training and experi- 
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ence, it is but just to point out what the immediate results of 
this may be. But our concern is, not with the immediate re- 
sults of artistic or aesthetic intuition, but with the results of 
the moral intuition which has been helped by aesthetic train- 
ing. Now the immediate results of this moral intuition of 
wholeness of life are likely to be much less dangerous than the 
immediate results of aesthetic intuition, just because the aes- 
thetic sphere is a department of life and is in a way cut off 
from the rest of life. The moral sphere, on the other hand, is 
not a department of life, but the whole of it; there is no sud- 
den jolt from true moral vision to practical affairs, because 
true moral vision not only has the most intimate bearing upon 
practical affairs, but is itself, as we have seen, developed only 
out of much experience of practical affairs. The insight into 
good arises from the development of practice, and can be ac- 
quired through no other medium than actual practice itself. 
If the insight is profound, as in the moral sage, we may be cer- 
tain that the character is strongly and harmoniously organ- 
ized, and if this is so, there is the less chance of hiatus between 
the ideal vision and the actual. Mature moral vision is unlike- 
ly to lead to unfortunate practical reactions just because it is 
a function of character and built up as the result of practical 
tussles in the world of affairs. We may forgive the aesthete 
for bad temper, but we expect from the moral sage not less, 
but more, calm balance of wisdom in the administration of his 
practical life. 

This fact, however, that insight is the outcome of action 
and character, that his character will safeguard the action of 
the moral sage, should not blind us to the fact that insight is 
apt to forge ahead of practice, and that most of us see ideals 
which we are not strong enough to pursue. The ideal which we 
do see is, it is true, the result of our practical experience, but 
our desire after it sadly exceeds our capacity to follow it. The 
question then is, How are we to develop this capacity? 

The only possible answer is, of course, by the creation of 
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the character, which, like Rome, is not built in a day. That 
knowledge may aid virtue, virtuous character must keep pace 
as nearly as it can with knowledge. (If such a sentence sound 
paradoxical, it is only the paradoxicalness of the moral life, 
which is a constantly reciprocating growth, action and reac- 
tion.) The creation and organization of character is a subject 
upon which many wise things have been said, particularly per- 
haps within the present century. I have no intention of dis- 
cussing it, but a few remarks may be in place. 

It is clear that, in addition to a knowledge of the value 
of wholeness in life, and of the place which this or that valua- 
ble thing may have in relation to it, there must be a passion 
for unification and perfection, a strong, formed, dispositional 
desire, sufficient to overcome the rulings of this or that im- 
pulse. There must be a sentiment to create the moral life as a 
worthy, almost as a beautiful, whole. The unworthy impulse 
must, in the truly moral life, be rejected, not because it is con- 
ventional to reject it, not because any general moral “rule” 
commands us to reject it, scarcely even because habit impels 
us to reject it. It must be rejected rather because the adoption 
of it would destroy the beauty and harmony of the whole, and 
we have grown to love the realization of the ideal and to hate 
its violation. 

I have just said that the unworthy impulse must not be 
rejected because habit impels us to reject it, but because of 
something deeper, namely, a sentiment for an ideal of whole- 
ness. It is true that it is the repetition of an emotional atti- 
tude to an object or idea, and so to some extent habit, which 
forms this permanent disposition of mind which psychologists 
since Mr. Shand’s Foundations of Character call a “senti- 
ment.” Nevertheless, sentiment is much more, and much 
more profound, than habit; and it is important to realize this 
if we would understand clearly that the moral attitude is a 
living attitude of mind and not a mere mechanical reaction. 
McDougall expresses the distinction between habit and sen- 
timent thus: 
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A mere habit of action is specific, peculiar to the particular circum- 
stances under which it has been induced. A sentiment for a particular 
quality of conduct or character is perfectly general in its application and 
influence, for language and the powers of abstraction and induction here 
perform for the moral nature a service similar to that rendered by them 


to the intellect.® 
In illustrating this he refers to an interesting experiment’ 


which 
consisted in developing assiduously, in a class of school children, a habit 
of neatness and tidiness in respect of one particular task. The habit was 
readily acquired in various degrees by all the children; but it was ob- 
served that, as might be expected, it had no spread; the quality of tidi- 
ness did not transfer itself to other tasks and daily actions. In respect of 
these, the children remained as untidy as before. Then a sentiment for 
tidiness as a general quality was cultivated in them, and soon its effect 
was manifest throughout a wide range of behavior; for the average child 
can readily apply for himself such an abstract term to kinds of behavior 
and to situations to which he has not heard it applied, and so can bring 
his growing sentiment into play.® 

Exactly the same truth applies to the sentiment for moral 
wholeness. This sentiment is the supersentiment which must 
rule and control, in the mature moral life, the existence of all 
other sentiments. It alone can determine what is good, what 
is in place in the whole. This attitude of mind, this permanent 
disposition of feeling and desire progressively organizing the 
fullest wholeness and unity of life, is the best, and indeed the 


only possible guaranty of right living. 


IV 


If what we have said is true, if aesthetic training and de- 
velopment can be an aid to moral insight and character, it 
follows that aesthetic training and development should be put 
into practice as far as possible. The ways in which this might be 
done are legion; we may simply allude to one or two more ob- 
vious ones, not because the idea of them is at all new, but be- 

* Outline of Psychology, p. 438. 

"By W. C. Ruediger, Educational Review, Vol. XXXIV. 

* Op. cit., p. 438. 
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cause it is as well to think of them in definite connection with 
such a moral theory as has been put forward. We often support 
reforms in a half-hearted sort of way because we believe them 
vaguely to be of “benefit to mankind.” But if, in the light of 
what has been said, we can convince ourselves of the really im- 
portant—if subtle—effect upon moral betterment of associa- 
tion with and enlightenment concerning beautiful things, our 
support of reforms which make such association and enlight- 
enment more possible is likely to be stronger because it has a 
more definite meaning. 

The most obvious and most frequently urged of these re- 
forms is, perhaps, the greater encouragement of arts and 
crafts. Contemplation of beautiful things is good, and satisfy- 
ing to many. For others—probably for many more than is 
commonly realized—the necessity to create is deeply rooted. 
And even (as we said at the outset) for those who contem- 
plate, some slight apprenticeship to art or craft seems neces- 
sary in order to appreciate fully. On the one hand, then, ev- 
erything possible should be done to encourage craftsmanship 
in industry, as well as the “purer” forms of art, for through 
the making of beautiful things, both “functionally” beautiful 
and beautiful in and for themselves, there is to be found a sat- 
isfaction and contentment of soul which is an ideal first condi- 
tion for the development of the balance and harmony of char- 
acter so desirable. On the other hand, the practice of arts and 
crafts in leisure time should be encouraged where possible. 
One has only to come into contact with the self-respect and 
joy of the artist-craftsman to realize the profound influence 
which interested craftsmanship, with its continual seeking 
after perfection, harmony, beauty, may have upon the whole 
personality. 

Such encouragement of craftsmanship need not imply any 
condemnation of machinery, but only a recognition of its place 
and so of its limits. The mechanical and electrical age has 
come “for good” in both senses of the phrase; it is beyond 
question that enormous classes of things are best and most effi- 
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ciently produced by machinery. Where this is so, a very great 
deal can be done to improve the conditions of mechanical work 
by providing beautiful surroundings. That this is not only 
morally desirable, but economically worth while is shown by 
the fact that experiment has proved that in a certain factory 
where the manager allowed the walls to be decorated by an 
artist, the output automatically increased by nearly 25 per 
cent.’ Nevertheless, the field for craftsmanship, both for the 
making of things of use that shall be beautiful because fitted 
for their function, and for decorative art, is wider than is often 
recognized. Pottery, china, metal articles of many sorts from 
spoons to candlesticks, fire-irons and coal-scuttles, chairs, ta- 
bles, leather work, embroidery, cushions, carpets, smoking 
requisites—all these things of common use give satisfaction 
of a very profound sort, both to the makers and to the pos- 
sessors of them. 

The satisfaction of the possessors is scarcely less impor- 
tant than that of the makers. To encourage arts and crafts by 
buying arts-and-crafts products (where possible and desira- 
ble), rather than machine-made articles is not an act of self- 
denying altruism. It benefits the artists and the craftsmen, 
but it also benefits the buyer. Machinery may imitate beauty 
successfully up to a point, but it cannot go beyond the point, 
and the possession of articles of use which have been made, 
not by machines, but one by one by human beings with an in- 
terest and creative joy in their work, is a satisfaction to the 
possessor as well as to the maker, because the interest and in- 
dividuality is stamped upon the work. To live constantly with 
furniture that is beautiful because it is the individual expres- 
sion of a proud and delighted craftsman is not only to benefit 
the craftsman, but to receive constantly, though for the most 
part unconsciously, the influence of harmony and beauty into 
the soul itself. The same things are true of “art” in the more 
usual sense, of encouragement of good work (whether recog- 
nized or not) in music, painting, architecture, etc. Intimacy 


* See a very interesting article by a business woman, Mrs. Dorothy Leigh-Ben- 
nett, on “Business and Art,” The World Today, January, 1926. 
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with all such has a refining influence upon personality which is 
unquestionable, though it is difficult to define. 

There are, of course, practical difficulties in the way. The 
poor man, loving beauty, is often enough compelled to buy 
trash simply because be cannot afford what is good and beau- 
tiful. As things are, craftsmen-made articles are more expen- 
sive, and because they take longer to make, they are always 
likely to be so. Restraint and asceticism on the part of the 
buyer may lead him to prefer rather too little of the best than 
a plenitude of the inferior, but the difficulty still remains. We 
may well suppose, however, that both with the encouragement 
of craftsmanship in industry itself and the consequent reduc- 
tion in costs of appliances and overhead charges, and with the 
encouragement of leisure-time craftsmanship for a profit, the 
high charges for handmade goods might be considerably re- 
duced. Encouragement of home craftsmanship, on the other 
hand, would make it possible for many to make some of their 
own articles of use and beauty, with the treble joy of having 
created, of possessing, and of living with their own works. 

These things, coupled with many reforms which would 
make for greater health”® and beauty—the abolition of smoke, 
improvements in lighting, in town-planning, in designs of 
dwelling-houses and public buildings, in lettering and display 
of advertisements, etc.—must all be of value in the production 
of harmonious conditions which make the harmonious and bal- 
anced moral life more possible, even though they do not in 
themselves necessarily insure everything which is required 
for that moral life. 

Drudgery and sheer monotony are likely to be necessary 
even in a very well-organized society, where machinery is used 
to the best possible advantage. But they can be reduced, and 
to argue that this is desirable is not to preach that work is an 
evil thing to be avoided at all costs. Work is not a necessary 


* Whether health is, or is not, as the ancients thought, a proportion or harmony 
of the body, it is obvious that nothing more effectively prevents aesthetic and moral 
balance of outlook than ill health. 
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evil; it is not evil at all. But it is so important that work 
should be, as far as possible, a satisfaction to the soul, and not 
a mere means to an end, that the elimination of unnecessary 
drudgery in order to make room for the right kind of work 
which everyone needs, becomes morally imperative. This 
work might be done, it is true, in leisure time; but the recogni- 
tion of this makes it all the more needful to reconstruct our 
ideal of leisure, not as idleness, or doing nothing, but as lei- 
sure for something. The Greeks thought of cxod7, not as 
amusement, but as a life of intense activity, aesthetic as well 
as intellectual. The opportunity for leisure is the opportunity 
for schooling one’s self in something. 

To conclude: in all these and many other ways society 
may help toward the formation in the individual mind of a 
sense of the true values of transient things in relation to a 
larger whole. If it can do this, if by one means or another it 
can educate the personal felt insight into the real Worth of 
living which puts the rest of life’s ends in their proper places, 
and if it can encourage the conditions whereby this insight 
may be integrated into character, it will have done a most im- 
portant service, not only to the individual, but to social, na- 
tional, and international life. The subtle results of an educat- 
ed sense of proportion with regard to life’s ends may seem at 
first or second sight quite academically unimportant when 
compared with “getting on with the job” in science, business, 
or politics. In very truth this ethical balance is not only of 
great importance; it is all-important. Schemes of national and 
international reforms are without it of less value than the pa- 
per upon which they are written. Moral insight only means 
insight into the structure, plan, and meaning of life. Without 
it man is like a blind beast, rushing purposelessly hither and 
thither, fighting, disputing, greedily seizing, but without even 
the more certain instincts of the animal as to what he really 
wants. Where there is no vision the people must certainly per- 
ish—of sheer moral incompetence. 


_Untversity CoLLecE oF WALES 





THE TOTAL-SITUATION THEORY OF ETHICS 
CHARLES W. MORRIS 


There is no need to point out that the psychological atti- 
tude is effecting a transformation of the social sciences. It is 
important, however, to take stock occasionally of the impact 
of this psychological material upon these studies. In this arti- 
cle an attempt will be made to outline briefly, and therefore 
dogmatically, a theory of ethics consonant on the one hand 
with major psychological conceptions and on the other hand 
with ethical history and problems. The psychological basis— 
or bias—will be that of a functional psychology where psy- 
chology is conceived as the study of the interaction of the 
human being and his environment, together with the place of 
private experiences in this adjustment. The ethical attitude 
basic to the discussion is similar to that found in the works of 


Dewey and Tufts, and, to a lesser degree, in the writings of 
Aristotle. It is further assumed that an adequate account of 
ethical behavior can be given on a naturalistic or empirical 
basis. 


I 


Since moral behavior is a phase of behavior, it is inti- 
mately related to all other forms of behavior, and so to the 
total cultural complex in which it appears. Roughly—and cir- 
cularly—speaking, it is that phase of behavior capable of be- 
ing judged right or wrong, good or bad. As behavior, morality 
falls within the evolutionary process and can be discussed, in 
part at any rate, in terms of psychology, sociology, and biol- 
ogy. Moral behavior is one witness to the value of social 
organization in the evolutionary process. This selective proc- 
ess is not merely between individual organisms, but between 
groupings of individuals as well. Morality arises out of the 
need of co-operative life. In origin it is a phase of the internal 
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organization of groups, just as language, religion, and customs 
in general are other aspects of such organization. From first 
to last, morality is social, reflective morality as well as group 
morality; for the stimulation of individual initiative is itself a 
potential means for the perfecting of social organization. The 
group character of morality is illustrated by the common re- 
striction of moral attitudes to members within the group in 
question. In morality the members of a group at large gain 
consideration for themselves in the behavior of each individual 
member. The prototype of moral behavior is the objective 
situation in which members of a group approve or disapprove, 
encourage or restrain, the behavior of some individual be- 
cause of the real or imagined consequences of such behavior 
upon the group. The internalization of this objective situation 
as expressed in the phenomena of conscience can be best ap- 
proached through a brief consideration of the psychological 
development of moral personality. 


II 


Primarily the learning process is one of continually effect- 
ing a co-ordination of behavior and of connecting behavior 
with new aspects of the environment by the process of the sub- 
stitution of stimuli. A stimulus present along with another 
stimulus that releases a certain act may in time acquire the 
function of releasing the same act. The possibility of learning 
is dependent upon the ability of making such substitutions. 

The other members of the group are part of the environ- 
ment of the growing child. The parent produces the stimuli 
which are to become substitutes—primarily sounds, gestures, 
facial expressions, and bodily contacts—at the times when acts 
which are felt to be desirable are to be continued, and those 
felt to be undesirable are to be restrained. The word “fire,” 
spoken when the child burns himself, can, when it has become 
a substitute stimulus, call out the withdrawing reaction previ- 
ously initiated by the fire itself. By rewards and punishments, 
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that is, by conditioning the positive and negative responses, 
the group gains control of the behavior of the young. Those 
actions which the group cherishes become connected with so- 
cial praise and approval, while actions felt to be socially unde- 
sirable are linked with blame and disapproval. As mind—the 
capacity to use bits of the experienced environment as symbols 
of other parts—develops, group praise and blame become in- 
ternalized and taken into the individual’s own behavior. Fore- 
seen and anticipated consequences in the form of possible 
social praise or blame become stimuli to present behavior. 
This internalization of the objective social situation of prais- 
ing or blaming expresses itself in conscience. It is partly the 
existence of this phenomenon which gives rise to the view that 
morality is somehow an affair solely of the individual. 

As a result of the learning process, the behavior repertoire 
of the individual takes on a dual aspect. The social self and 
the non-social self appear, the former being all behavior con- 
ditioned by social stimuli, and the latter being all other be- 
havior. Ideally, these two phases of the self should function 
harmoniously; actually, they are often in conflict, and particu- 
larly in moral conflict. It is for this reason that the thought- 
process in such situations is often of a conversational nature. 
Many of the major conflicts of personality disturbance which 
lead to the various insanities are based upon the conflict of the 
same two factors of the self or upon a conflict of various por- 
tions of the complex social self. This is partly recognized in 
the psychoanalytical account of the basic struggle between 
the sex and herd “‘instincts.” 

The moralization of an individual, then, is one phase, psy- 
chologically, of his socialization. The conditioning of the posi- 
tive responses by social stimuli leads to the rise of the virtues 
and to many of the major values of the individual; the condi- 
tioning of the negative responses leads to the designation of 
the vices and to the major negative values. The variations of 
moral behavior from group to group depend upon the differ- 
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ent cultures and methods of socialization of the various groups, 
and these in turn depend for the most part upon the specific 
problems of adjustment that must be met in each case. 


Ill 


Before turning to the relation of the preceding analysis to 
ethical theory, one other psychological factor deserves notice. 
No attempt has been made to discuss the nature of reflection 
in this paper. The general pragmatic position, that intelligence 
consists in the functioning of ideas—representative portions 
of experience—in situations where instinctive and habitual 
behavior is inadequate, has been assumed. Or, if intelligence 
be defined as the capacity to profit by past experience in meet- 
ing new situations, then intelligence at the symbolic level is 
reflective thought. For the present purposes it is necessary 
only to add that freedom, in a psychological sense, is found 
solely in such reflective processes. Until there are symbols 
there is no freedom. Freedom is the capacity to direct one’s 
own behavior by absent stimuli operating through symbols. 
One whose behavior is directed entirely by non-representative 
immediate stimuli is capable of direct responses only, and in 
no real sense can be said to be free. Freedom comes with the 
capacity for delayed responses in which there is self-direction 
by symbols. Freedom, then, is something that is acquired, just 
as mind and conscience are acquired. Freedom is not the nega- 
tion of causation, but a particular kind of causal sequence. 
Symbols are acquired, but when acquired give the organism a 
capacity for self-direction by self-stimulation that breaks the 
chains of slavery forged by what is only immediately given. 
Since the major symbols are language symbols, it is fair to say 
that on the whole mind and freedom are social products. 


IV 


The previous considerations are closely related to an ethi- 
cal view which might be called the total-situation theory of 
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ethics. On this view a moral situation is one in which there is 
a conflict in the individual between tendencies to behavior 
which will have different social consequences. A moral situa- 
tion is always a specific problematic situation. Various factors 
assert themselves in the situation. Usually there is some inter- 
est of the non-social self in conflict with social sanctions which 
appear in the demands of the social self. Or one phase of the 
social self may be in conflict with other phases or with the so- 
cial self as a whole. At any rate, there are competing factors. 
The moral act is the act which best meets all the demands of 
the total specific situation. Means, as well as ends, are sus- 
ceptible to moral judgments, for all behavior affecting others 
gives rise to a potential moral situation. Since the factors of 
the situation can be considered only in so far as they are re- 
lated to interests of the self, the moral law might be stated, to 
use a Kantian form, So act as to do justice to the total self. 
But since this may appear “subjective,” and since, after all, 
the polarization within the self is a reflection of the original 
polarization within an objective social situation, the moral 
law had better be phrased, So act as to do maximum justice to 
all the personalities involved. In so far as any factor is slighted 
or neglected, the decision is not fully moral. The individual is 
one factor in the total situation, and as such is to receive due 
consideration. In attempting to do justice to all factors of the 
total situation the moral problem becomes not simply a choice 
of certain interests, but the task of evolving a constructive 
synthetic act that liberates—and transforms, if necessary— 
the totality of interests. Moral behavior is pre-eminently posi- 
tive, giving rise to a more complex self.at a higher level of 
integration on the one hand and to a liberated social situation 
on the other. Since the problem has arisen just because tradi- 
tional behavior is inadequate, intelligence becomes the great 
crucible out of which a moral life is poured. Moral life is intel- 
ligent socialized life. 
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V 


The total-situation view leads to a reinterpretation of cer- 
tain ethical categories. The standard becomes the situation 
itself, and not some external measuring rod to which all moral 
acts must conform. Past moral formulations and solutions 
enter only as suggestions for dealing with the specific present 
problem. Convenient as they are, customary moral formula- 
tions are never beyond reflective interpretation and criticism. 
Right is the act appropriate to the situation. Right breaks up 
into specific right acts. Good refers to the doing of the right 
act, and to the disposition to find such an act. Duty is the con- 
trol of partial by total interests, the obligation to take account 
of the total self and all factors of the total situation. The end 
becomes the solution of the problem. Ends, like other moral 
factors, are specific even though summed up under a universal 
(general) symbol. And so on for the other categories. The 
main point in every case is that the meaning of moral concepts 
is to be found in some phase of the total situation or in the 
situation as a whole, and not in external dictums by which the 
specific act is to be judged. Granting the relativity of morality 
to specific situations, within each moral situation the demands 
are “absolute.” The moral life consists in meeting, as they 
arise, the specific situations involving social consequences. A 
moral life, breaking up into specific moral acts, is not a means 
to anything: it is the very harmonization of interests that the 
growing and expanding self and society demand. 


VI 


From the point of view here presented the standard ethical 
theories are for the most part partial and incomplete rather 
than wrong, emphasizing one aspect of the total situation and 
neglecting others. Self-sacrifice—aside from the fact that it 
cannot be universalized as a principle of behavior—errs in 
failing to consider adequately the individual in whom the 
problem has arisen. It is pertinent to ask which self is to be 
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sacrificed. If it is merely meant that the non-social self is to 
be restrained in the light of the entire self, well and good. But 
if it is meant that the entire self is to be sacrificed, then such 
counsel is simply immoral. An individual who sacrifices all 
interests, social as well as non-social, is of no value to society 
and has been inadequately socialized. Likewise theories based 
on self-assertion are partial and ambiguous. If the entire self 
is to be asserted, again well and good, but if the non-social self 
alone is meant, then it must be insisted that this self is only 
one factor in the total situation. Self-realization is a more 
adequate theory, since it implies recognition of both aspects 
of the self, and so of both aspects—individual and social—of 
the total situation. It is inadequate if self-realization is set as 
the end of moral behavior. There is a self-realization paradox 
as well as a hedonic paradox. Utilitarianism attempts to take 
account of most of the factors, but its psychological basis is 
inadequate, as has been pointed out many times. Like theo- 
ries based on self-realization, self-preservation, happiness, and 
the like, it has failed to realize that behavior is directly initi- 
ated by many and various stimuli, and that the relation be- 
tween the stimulus and the response is direct. Pleasure doesn’t 
always intervene between situations and response as the mo- 
tive of response. It may, of course, come to do this; that is, 
pleasure, originally the result of realized desires, may later 
function as a substitute stimulus in arousing behavior. But 
this is quite different from the generalized doctrine of psycho- 
logical hedonism. A corresponding fallacy of many contempo- 
rary ethicists is to believe that moral behavior can arise only 
from social instincts. Socialization, and hence moralization, 
can be accounted for by the social conditioning of infant be- 
havior without postulating unlearned behavior inherently 
connected with social stimuli. Ethics of the Kantian type is 
inadequate, not only because of the metaphysical conception 
of reason, but also because the moral life becomes a choice 
between certain factors in the situation rather than the devel- 
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opment of behavior capable of synthesizing the conflicting 
tendencies. On the total-situation view moral behavior always 
springs from mixed motives; on most ethical theories the at- 
tempt has been made to find one motive determining behavior. 
For this reason traditional theories tend to be partial and to 
overemphasize some one aspect of the total situation. 


VII 


One result of the total-situation theory is important 
enough to be generalized, and that is the complete correlativ- 
ity of individual and society. The relation of the individual 
and society is as close as the proverbial hen and egg. Rational 
self-conscious individuals flower only in a social soil; society 
is nothing but the interactions of individuals. Through social 
processes an individual may come to oppose himself to society ; 
through the development of individuals of initiative society 
evolves a technique for its own reconstruction. Only individu- 
als can act, but society supplies the conditions without which 
intelligent individual action is impossible. Neither the indi- 
vidual nor society is subordinate to the other, nor is either a 
means to the other, but each is the condition of the other. The 
moral obligation of the individual is to act in the light of the 
social consequences of his proposed acts; the moral obliga- 
tion of society is to prepare the conditions under which moral 
behavior of the individual is possible. One is responsible only 
in so far as one is free, that is, intelligent—and the tools of 
freedom are for the most part socially acquired. The ideal so- 
ciety would be that which contains within itself the principles 
of its own reconstruction. This demands moral individuals of 
freedom and initiative capable of guiding the multifarious in- 
terests of a complex society along the channels which best 
synthesize these interests. The moral life is a positive and 
strenuous life carved by intelligence out of the demands and 
resources of the individual-social nexus. 
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Vul 


In concluding this essay certain aspects of the relation of 
the total-situation theory of ethics to contemporary problems 
may be pointed out, not as solutions of the problems, but as 
illustrations of the attitude involved. 

Morally, democracy may be stated as the belief that every 
member of society must receive moral consideration. Each 
member of society must be equally considered—which is not 
the same thing as being considered equal to every other mem- 
ber. There are moral problems set by the rich as well as the 
poor, by the idle as well as the industrious, by the psycholog- 
ically superior as well as the psychologically inferior. Democ- 
racy involves not merely a leveling up or a leveling down— 
though it does involve both—but primarily the right of all to 
moral consideration. 

Historically, however, democracy is simply the rise to 
power of the middle class. In America the absence of any 
earlier complex social organization made possible in this rise 
the avoidance of the peculiar compromise with an aristocratic 
régime that characterizes the rise of the English middle classes. 
The principles of toleration, liberty, equality, and the like 
were primarily battle cries of the rising middle classes, and 
were not seriously thought of as applicable to the lower classes. 
Evidence for this statement is to be found in the conservative 
reaction of the intrenched victorious middle class in the nine- 
teenth century and its repudiation of its earlier doctrines in 
order to avoid the use of these by the newly emerging prole- 
tariat. How far can the moral implications of democracy offset 
the tendency of all successful groups to grow intolerant and 
conservative? How far can the rational moral attitude sup- 
plant the appeal to force and self-interest? There is a harden- 
ing of the historical democratic arteries; a rich blood may 
still flow in the arteries of a moral democracy. 

A social problem is solved morally when the resulting 
action does the maximum justice to the various factors in- 
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volved. This means that all the interests must be able to make 
themselves heard and to receive consideration. This demands 
an ear for the voice of minorities and individual dissenters. It 
demands a maximum of morally exercised civil liberty, ‘“mor- 
ally exercised” because the moral obligation of the radical is 
as imperative as that of the man in power. It demands social 
participation to devise ways of conciliating conflicting inter- 
ests and of making possible an ever greater degree of moral 
behavior in individual members of society. Collective acts are 
not necessarily moral, but when moral there is no conflict be- 
tween governmental participation in social affairs and indi- 
vidual freedom and initiative. The two, rather, are correla- 
tive. On the negative side of crime, if responsibility is deter- 
mined by freedom, society must devise ways of estimating 
freedom and of dealing with individuals on the basis of degree 
of effective freedom involved. A moral view demands that 
labor and capital both transcend self-interest and develop a 
rational technique for handling their problems. War, morally, 
stands condemned because it involves an amputation of cer- 
tain factors in its ultimate appeal to force and provides no 
rational consideration of the conflicting interests. And so one 
might continue in the listing of present problems, but morally 
the issue is always the same: the moral attitude demands an 
intelligent consideration of the competing factors and the at- 
tainment of a way of acting that best meets the demands of 
the total situation. The problems themselves must be met and 
solved on the battle-front of action. 

It has frequently been remarked that the early American 
competitive individualism is being increasingly tempered by a 
rising co-operative socialism. There arises, then, the possibil- 
ity of approximating to a significant moral society by the 
A:aerican people; of attaining that rare combination of indi- 
vidual initiative and concern for social welfare. 

As intelligence increases, the consequences foreseen be- 
come more extensive. Each specific situation becomes focused 
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against a larger situation, and in the long run this is the life 
of man on earth. History reveals the ever increasing size of 
human groupings and the subservience of morality to non- 
moral relations between groups. As the human race begins to 
emerge as the ultimate group (ultimate for all practical pur- 
poses ), the possibility arises of the control of an ever greater 
area of life by moral considerations. How far can moralized 
intelligence supplant non-moral forces in the direction of hu- 
man affairs? This is the moral problem of the present and 
future. Morality is life conscious of its social problems and 
resources—life organized co-operatively and intelligently— 
life aware of the need of concerted strength. 


Rice INSTITUTE 





AN APPROACH TO THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS 
Cc. F. TAEUSCH 


A science defines itself by choosing distinctive materials 
and by employing methods that are adaptable to these mate- 
rials and productive of interpretable results. The natural sci- 
ences have established themselves more securely than have 
the so-called “social sciences” partly because their materials 
are relatively more stable and partly because they are in a 
relatively better position to utilize that fruitful instrument, 
the experimental method. Inasmuch as this method requires 
for its successful use indifference to materials and often their 
wastage and destruction, the “social sciences” are considera- 
bly restricted in its employment. On the other hand, it is con- 
ceivable that the development of methods available to the so- 
cial studies may secure for them the right to be regarded as 
scientific. 

Not the least simple of the social sciences is ethics, which 
for convenience may tentatively be defined as the science of 
right human conduct. The materials of ethical inquiry are hu- 
man beings—their thoughts, emotions, and actions—in their 
natural and social environments. Historically, sociological in- 
vestigation discloses, the group preceded the individual as the 
unit of human conduct. Consequently, recent ethical studies 
have directed their initial and even major attention to group 
conduct, the individuality and personality of the human being 
then being regarded as a derivative of this group conduct. 
Ethical principles have recently engaged the attention of pro- 
fessional and business groups, the resultant materials afford- 
ing a fruitful basis for further ethical inquiry. 

Ethical behavior has been traditionally regarded as aris- 
ing from the conflict between the developing individual and 
the inert group, from the standards of which that individual is 
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ever attempting to depart. Ethical “systems” have been for- 
mulated on the basis of this problem and have confined them- 
selves largely to the question as to what the individual should 
do under such circumstances; although the “group” has varied 
from the well-defined circle of the Epicureans or the city- 
state of Aristotle to the modern nation; and has even, in such 
systems as the Kantian and the Utilitarian, been regarded as 
an indefinable totality of all human beings. The ethical situa- 
tion has throughout been resolved to a relationship between 
the individual and his “world,” the former being the source of 
“conduct” and the latter of “standards.” 

The fact that ethics has confined itself largely to this prob- 
lem is the basis for most of the dissatisfaction with traditional 
moral inquiry, especially as this has been pursued without 
much apparent progress by philosophers. Since Plato so ably 
and beautifully expressed the moral problem in the Socratic 
Dialogues, especially in the Apology and the Crito, very little 
change has been perceptible in what has come to be regarded 
as the major social-ethical situation. In these dialogues the 
standards are formulated by the state in legislative enact- 
ments, while Socrates exhibits the extremes of individual re- 
action against, and loyalty to, these social standards. Ethics 
has paid little attention to the later qualitative and functional 
differences among social groups, but has abstracted “the social 
group” as a prevalent and uniform factor. Furthermore, there 
can be no agreement as to the preference for “conformity” or 
“revolution” in individual action, but only temperamental 
sympathies for one or the other of these extremes or for mod- 
erated intermediate courses of conduct. And seldom has eth- 
ics recognized the peculiar pluralistic difficulty presented by 
social groups intermediate to the individual and this abstract- 
ed “humanity,” those imperia in imperio which find no place 
in the relatively simpler philosophy of the state. 

It is proposed in this paper to regard professional and busi- 
ness ethics as a source of social materials which is coming to 
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be of increasing importance and which is fruitful with impli- 
cations and amenable to a strict methodological treatment. 
I 

The term “ethics” has thus far, and in philosophical par- 
lance generally, been used interchangeably with “morals.” It 
would be difficult, perhaps, to distinguish philologically be- 
tween the connotations of these two terms, even though they 
are derived from different languages. “Morals” is derived 
from the Latin term mores, which indicated those social stand- 
ards that were recognized as beneficial to the group—the 
breach of the mores arousing a social resentment which gave 
to the term its peculiar connotation. The word “morality” 
still carries those meanings which we associate with the stern 
old Roman and involves problems of loyalty and duty, obe- 
dience and forbearance, devotion and rectitude, and those 
profounder personal virtues which the earlier Puritanism ac- 
centuated. “Ethics” is a lighter word, less emotionally colored 
but involved more in rationality and expediency. “E@os is a 
Greek term, also like the Roman mores meaning custom; but 
the Greek was less resentful over the breach. He was con- 
fident in the working out of a natural justice that would recti- 
fy any tSpis, or excess, while in his contemplation of the 
more immediate resultants he was secular and opportunistic. 
He had another word, 7o dé, for those additional Roman 
connotations of mores which later became designated in Chris- 
tian ethics by the term “duty.” “Social expediency”  practi- 
cally exhausted the meaning of the term for the Greek, pro- 
vided we recognize such rational extensions of “expediency” 
as were emphasized by Antigone and Socrates and later by 
Aristotle in his distinction between the “good citizen” and the 
“good man.” The term ethos, it must be admitted, how- 
ever, has been just as narrow in its social applications as has 
the term mores. Neither recognizes the additional problem 
presented by various kinds and sizes of groups, especially 
when the relationship of an imperium in imperio exists. But 
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the secular and rational character of “ethics” becomes ap- 
parent when the historical and present-day uses of the term 
are contrasted with the more religious and personal meanings 
of “morals.” 

Inasmuch as there are two dignified words available for 
designating practically the same field of inquiry, economy 
would justify their use in distinguishing within that field two 
possible kinds of activity, even though we disregard usage or 
the historical connotation of the terms. When a man faces a 
“moral” issue, his personal interests are in conflict with social 
standards. It may be merely a matter of convenience, as in 
the case of obedience to traffic laws or the observance of a 
sexual code; or of honesty in the handling of money, the loss 
of which to the group would be less felt than would the per- 
sonal gain; or of service to country, martial or civil; or of 
charity. Whether the matter be resolved to an issue between 
altruism and egoism or take the larger forms of social loyalty 
and service, the situation is the same, it has been recognized 
for centuries as the typical moral situation, and as such has 
either been arbitrarily settled in the demands for immediate 
action or been delicately formulated after long spiritual strug- 
gles into the more complicated patterns of thought and con- 
duct. It is in such moral situations that the personal self has 
developed as a recognized interest and agent, while the social 
interests have generally become abstractly idealized or for- 
mulated into custom and legislation. Wherever the individual 
clashes with a group to which he belongs this same problem 
arises. The term “moral” has generally been used to desig- 
nate it. To use for the same situation the term “ethical” mere- 
ly provides us with a synonym but makes us lose sight of an- 
other set of situations and problems that would be better 
attended to if they were distinctly designated. 

When an engineer discovers that a piece of work is being 
constructed uneconomically and perhaps without due regard 
for human safety, just what should be his course of conduct? 
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The moral issue is: Shall I pass by on the other side, not in- 
truding in some other man’s affairs, and thereby conserving 
my personal convenience; or do I owe an allegiance to all men, 
especially such as are likely to be in the vicinity of that build- 
ing and those who are paying for the work, to expose the 
fault? If the latter, shall I report the matter to the civil au- 
thorities, and in my capacity as a citizen shall I previously 
have exerted myself in behalf of legislation on just such mat- 
ters and kept constantly before me and others the necessity of 
electing capable administrative officers? The political and le- 
gal organization of society has, as a matter of fact, relieved 
the individual of much of the burden of such moral watchful- 
ness. It provides a lever for the otherwise intermittent and 
ineffective attentions of the individual to his social obligations 
and encourages him to exert himself in behalf of those persons 
and situations that he otherwise might not or could not with 
economy be interested in. Clearly the situation has its moral 
phase, whether the decision of the man as to what he will do 
is moral or immoral. Nor does the moral decision necessarily 
always require extreme altruism, as Spencer has pointed out, 
for the requisite sacrifices are apt to destroy too many morally 
minded agents to warrant the act. 

There are, however, two factors at least which define this 
situation more narrowly than is recognized in the moral analy- 
sis. The man is an “engineer,” hence the member of a re- 
stricted group within the human circle; and the situation has 
arisen in the course of an “engineering” project with which he 
is functionally, even if indirectly, identified. There is an in- 
terest in engineering projects which is vitally shared by all 
engineers, no matter how indirect the relationship appears to 
be, and the failure of any engineer properly to perform his 
functions reflects on all engineers in a way which only the pro- 
fessional experience of these men can appreciate; while the 
interest and reflection vary with the distinctiveness of the 
professional function. So vital can this situation become that 
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the issues involved contend with the moral issue which ap- 
pears at first glance to be the dominant or exclusive one. The 
balancing of these two major issues is so unique and compli- 
cated as to warrant the distinctive use of a term which has be- 
come practically and extensively, even if only recently, em- 
ployed; a use which must be recognized by social philosophy. 
It is this use of the term “ethical” which is here suggested. 

Two psychological factors are apparent in the ethical sit- 
uation which are not present, or at least not prominent, in the 
moral situation. There is first the interest of the individual 
of a particular functional type in preventing the casting of any 
reflection on his own group and, more positively, in attracting 
to his functional group respect for its dignity and confidence 
in its efficacy. He projects as his ideal not a glorified humanity, 
but the functions of the particular group to which he belongs. 
The act of projection, of sublimation, is the same as occurs in 
the idealization of humanity, but the product is different. 
Whereas the ethical projection competes with other ethical 
projections, the moral ideal is humanly all-embracing, its com- 
petitors being natural forces and inertia and the unwilling- 
ness of individuals to conform. Furthermore, the ethical pro- 
jections, or ideals, differ in content, which in some cases is 
bound to have an effect on the formal relations involved. It 
is with such distinctive and particular interests that the pro- 
fessional or business man identifies himself. In this he is not 
selfish. Any such direct charge would involve the fallacy of 
division. His interest is intermediate to his selfish desires and 
the welfare of humanity or of a political group. The moral 
problem of his relation to his own functional group is not dif- 
ferent from that of his relation to humanity or to a nation or 
to the legal order. But there is the additional, ethical, prob- 
lem distinctively generated by the particular character of his 
functional activities and by the relations between his group 
and other groups and society. 

Not only is the ethical problem different from the moral, 
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but the ethical solution may at times appear to be immoral 
especially if the solution is judged on the basis of traditional 
moral views. Instead of a relatively homogeneous situation, 
in which the moral problem comes to be a matter largely of 
greater or less, and not of different, interest to be conserved, 
the ethical situation presents a pluralism of values in which in- 
comparables and incommensurables appear. The engineering 
profession is no less real to the engineer than is a country to 
its citizens or humanity to a human being. In proportion as 
the functional interest is identified with economic income, it 
may be more real and vital. And when an engineer is faced 
with the necessity, imposed by the moral or legal code, of ex- 
posing the mistakes of another engineer, it is conceivable that 
his interest in preventing such a disclosure might outweigh his 
human or patriotic interests. His interest in conserving the 
good will of society toward his profession may dictate con- 
cealing its defects within the confines of the profession itself. 
And such a course would be ethically justifiable in case the 
professional group assumes the responsibility of correcting 
the difficulty; and morally justifiable if the national or the 
human interest be subserved better by these intermediate 
functional activities. 

The second psychological factor which generates the ethi- 
cal situation is again involved in the fallacies of division and 
composition, but is nevertheless practically quite real. When 
an engineering project is discovered to be menacing human 
life or to have wasted investments or public expenditures, the 
consequent public resentment and that of the owners of the 
property are not directed with any appreciable degree of ac- 
curacy against the responsible individuals. The failure of cer- 
tain engineers to check over building plans with due profession- 
al care has resulted, not in the avoidance by clients of those 
particular engineers, but in a virtual cessation since the war 
of consulting any engineers at all in such matters. So likewise 
the failure to anticipate the final total expenditures for such 
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projects as involved municipalities in utilities ventures and 
rural districts in drainage projects has aroused the suspicions 
of communities to such a point that necessary engineering 
work can no longer be even suggested. Functional, especially 
professional, groups are constantly subjected to criticisms and 
boycotts because of the unscrupulous acts of certain individu- 
als. Consequently the older professions are constantly on the 
lookout to prevent such unfair reflections. The professional 
activities of these men are not measured according to the an- 
ticipated participation in a possible social reaction, for there 
is no anticipating or measuring either the amount of social ir- 
ritation or its particular incidence. The interest is an objec- 
tive one, contending with other objective social interests such 
as patriotism and law enforcement. Indeed, when social hostil- 
ity, aroused by the unprofessional acts of certain men, ex- 
presses itself in unfair legislation which curbs the rightful 
exercise of professional functions, the ethical course may be 
directly opposed to the legal or to the political. And when the 
social interest is propelled by religions such as Christianity or 
by humanitarian ideals such as democracy, the “leveling” 
influence may conceivably be looked upon with hostility by in- 
dividuals who through superior endowment or persistent en- 
ergy have become members of a limited, skilled, and econom- 
ically favored group. It is the conservation of this particular 
group that marks the ethical interest. This is as much an ob- 
jectification of the personal interest as it is a restriction of the 
social-moral interest. Incidentally both the moral and the in- 
dividual interests are thereby conserved, for the virtual identi- 
fication of the projected individual interest with the restricted 
social interest makes possible a much greater degree of ef- 
fective realization of ethical purposes than is possible in the 
moral realm. 
II 

Illustrative of the ethical situation is the matter of criti- 

cism among professional men. Morally, the objection to crit- 
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icism is the humiliation of the individual, whose rights are a 
derivative of human dignity. Ethically, the objection is based 
secondarily on consideration for the individual; primarily the 
interest is the dignity and respect of the profession itself. 
Ethically, doctors are forbidden to expose the mistakes of fel- 
low practitioners to anyone other than members of the pro- 
fession; practically, such mistakes are dealt with only, if at 
all, by the older and established practitioners; even differ- 
ences of opinion in consultations are not communicated to lay- 
men unless all the consultants agree to this. Teachers are de- 
veloping an ethical sense in regard to criticism in the presence 
of laymen, especially of pupils; included in the term “criti- 
cism” is the blaming of the earlier education of the pupil for 
his present short-comings. The lawyer’s interest in criticism 
is exhibited in his attitude toward the judge. Although the 
professional restrictions are based on a respect for the legal 
order, unquestionably the sanction for his attitude is also psy- 
chological: every lawyer is a potential judge and every lawyer 
is interested in the dignity of his chosen profession and in the 
respect shown toward it. Among ministers, religious contro- 
versy is an interesting mixture of zeal for the truth and de- 
nominational rivalry. Where this controversy has taken the 
form of mutual recriminations, there has resulted a loss of re- 
spect for religion and its advocates. Group solidarity is main- 
tained by conserving the confidence of outsiders in its func- 
tional capacities. This requires negatively the suppression of 
all exposures of the mistakes and weaknesses of its members. 
When accompanied by methods which sanction internally— 
within the group—the ethical standards, the moral interests 
of society are thereby conserved. | 

The ethics of advertising is another case in point. Doctors 
and lawyers are quite punctilious in the matter, anything more 
than the insertion in papers and periodicals of a professional 
card being regarded as unprofessional. A lawyer may not eth- 
ically include a statement as to his nationality, nor may a doc- 
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tor indicate the presence of his office other than by a sign 
attached to the building in which his office is located. A prom- 
inent engineer recently submitted his letter head to a com- 
mittee on ethics, a question having arisen as to the profession- 
al propriety of including a statement as to the most important 
projects completed by his firm. “Complimentary press no- 
tices” are condemned in most teachers’ codes. Morally, ad- 
vertising would be dictated by the need of some medium for 
making available to all the knowledge of obtainable goods and 
services, while advertising would be morally restrained by the 
dictates of truth. But ethically, other considerations enter: 
of professional dignity and propriety and of the reduction of 
professional competition along lines other than that of a de- 
served reputation. 

The most interesting ethical situation is to he found in the 
problem of “privileged communications.” A rule of law pre- 
vents a lawyer from testifying in behalf of his client even to 
the extent of asserting his own personal belief in his client’s 
cause. The reverse of this rule allows a lawyer to defend his 
client without being compelled to disclose any confessions 
which the latter may have made to him. The justification of 
this rule is both legal-political and social-ethical. Not only are 
the rights of persons, especially of defendants in law, thereby 
safeguarded, but the facilitation of confessions enables the 
lawyer properly to prepare his case. The social-ethical inter- 
ests in the confessional are more directly achieved by the 
Catholic church. Priests have relieved multitudes of the bur- 
den of a guilty conscience, and not the least of the reasons for 
the extent and success of this social cathartic has been the re- 
fusal of the father confessor to divulge the secrets confided to 
him. The church has wrested from the law the right to regard 
confessions as inviolable. Not so successful has been the doc- 
tor or the banker, although both regard the violation of confi- 
dences as unethical. Whether their ethical principles would 
prevail in the face of a legal order is questionable, for igno- 
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rance could be pleaded; but certainly the ethical code is a justi- 
fication for abstaining from the volunteering of information 
which would contribute both to political-legal and to moral 
welfare. The whole matter of loyalty to one’s client is in- 
volved. Not only is the teacher thereby impelled to teach pu- 
pils the truth in the face of pettifogging school-boards and 
perverted zealots, but the engineer and the doctor are com- 
pelled to work out carefully their course of conduct when the 
interests of more than one client conflict or when such inter- 
ests are opposed to social welfare. What shall a doctor say, 
for example, when approached by the prospective spouse of 
one of his patients and asked regarding the fitness of the latter 
to marry? Morally the situation is clear, but the complica- 
tions of the ethical problem are confusing, to say the least. 

In general there has come to be recognized a well-defined 
set of standards of conduct among the older professions whol- 
ly apart from the legal and political requirements and much 
more explicitly worked out than are most moral dictates. So- 
licitation of clients or patients is regarded as unethical, wheth- 
er by the more direct methods of “‘celerity of foot” or by the 
indirections of advertising or social calls. When approached 
by client or patient, the professional man may refuse the case 
if he deems it unworthy of his professional attention, and the 
latter must state clearly any adverse interests which he may 
represent and advise strictly as to the merits of the case. If 
accepted, the case must receive the zealous attention of the 
professional man, who throughout, however, must be guided 
by his own professional conscience and not by that of his cli- 
ent. On the termination of his services, which must not be 
unduly prolonged, charges should be fair and reasonable. 
“Fair and reasonable” is coming to mean as much the stress- 
ing of rates sufficient to requite all items of overhead expense, 
including long and expensive preparation and periods of un- 
employment, as it does the more obvious concessions to the 
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indigent prisoner, the charity case, and the pupil of limited 
means. 

In the field of business and industry a most significant 
ethical contribution has been the standardization and sim- 
plification of products with its consequent elimination of waste 
and extravagance. Associations of lumbermen, of plumbers, 
of cement-manufacturers, of brick-makers, and of hardware- 
dealers have persisted in their opposition to the arbitrary 
and unfair provisions and interpretations of the Sherman 
Law, until recently, in co-operation with Mr. Hoover, they 
have effected by voluntary compliance a conservation of ma- 
terial resources of almost incalculable amount. The resultant 
profits to business have been less than the conservation of 
resources and economies secured to customers. The right, in 
pursuance of this same purpose, to gather information in re- 
gard to available supplies, transportation routes and rates, 
and standardized measurements has. been recognized by the 
Supreme Court as wholly within the law so long as agreements 
are not entered into and coercive methods are refrained from, 
and as a necessary and desirable exhibition of sound business 
judgment and good sense. Most business failures are due to 
the inability or unwillingness of the business man to take into 
account all cost items, especially overhead expense. Price- 
cutting is a menace to business and the professions and to the 
whole social-economic order, and is ethically to be condemned. 

To sanction these ethical standards there are available to 
the professions and to business men none of the more tangible 
legal sanctions, fine and imprisonment. Public opinion is a 
legal-moral sanction that can be utilized, but rather in the 
more particular form of profession respect and taboo. Medi- 
cine and law have succeeded in restricting considerably the 
number of entrants into these professions, engineering and 
teaching and the ministry to a less extent, by rigorous scholas- 
tic requirements and by licensing practitioners. The law has 
recourse to disbarment, suspension, fine, and censure; medi- 
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cine, to censure; while both, together with various other pro- 
fessions, especially engineering, resort to expulsion from mem- 
bership in their respective professional associations. Some 
business associations have surreptitiously resorted to a sys- 
tem of fines, although most of them have been compelled to 
discontinue the practice because of the Sherman Law. Rotary 
International, Kiwanis, and various business clubs have the 
same sanction of exclusive membership that is possessed by 
lodges. 

Among the more ineffable sanctions are those of precept 
and example afforded by the recognized leaders of profession- 
al groups and business associations. “Framing the code” and 
hanging it in a conspicuous place where it may be viewed and 
“absorbed” by the occupants of the office, as well as by those 
who have dealings there, have a stimulative and deterrent ef- 
fect. Although the supernatural sanctions have no place in 
these ethical situations, “conscience” is frequently relied on. 
At least “voluntary co-operation,” under the urge of a desire 


for professional and business esteem, is the most distinctive 
of these sanctions. Whatever the methods employed, it can- 
not be denied that there has recently been a considerable im- 
provement in the level and tone of professional and business 
activities. 


III 


Probably the most effective sanction of business and pro- 
fessional ethics is to be found in the attempt to clarify and 
define the issues. Conspicuous among these attempts is the 
institution of the “case method” of approach. The New York 
County Bar Association is the pioneer in this movement, some 
two hundred and seventy actual cases, submitted for analysis 
and advice, having been passed on by their Committee on 
Ethics. This committee does not assume to initiate or prose- 
cute cases or to advise any effective agency to sanction its 
findings, although judges have recognized the committee’s 
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answers in their decisions and have quoted canons of the code 
of ethics of the American Bar Association. The American As- 
sociation of Engineers has, through its Committee on Ethics, 
defined some fifty cases, while the National Selected Morti- 
cians have tentatively adopted, also through their Ethics 
Committee, some thirteen cases. Rotary International has 
been engaged for some time in the collection of cases of busi- 
ness conduct and has submitted these to its members for opin- 
ions and facts as to practice and desirable standards. 

The virtue of these cases lies in their explicitness and in 
the expression of professional and business opinions which 
they elicit. Just as the Constitution of the United States has 
had to be interpreted as acts were committed, so do these cases 
interpret, objectify, and clarify the more general rules and 
standards of the ethical codes or of business and professional 
custom. Many professional and business men are grateful for 
the knowledge so made available, while the effect on the pub- 
lic of a frank publication of explicit problems is just begin- 
ning to be felt. The relative fewness of these cases should not 
be disconcerting so long as such cases are real and arise in 
practical experience. The ancient Druids worked out the prac- 
tical implications of their legal code by elaborating hypothet- 
ical cases, but the method is questionable. At least the refusal 
of the Supreme Court to adopt this method has sufficient merit 
to warrant committees on ethical practice to consider only 
such cases as actually arise among professional and business 
men. 

It occurs to anyone who has recently observed the ethics 
of business and of the professions that the standards are being 
formulated and defined in a most satisfactory manner. Just 
as the writing down of the law, e.g., in the Ten Command- 
ments and in the Twelve Tables, objectified and stabilized the 
legal and moral relations, so have codes of ethics, although 
they are much less explicit than practice cases, clarified among 
the respective business and professional groups their stand- 
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ards and indicated to an otherwise suspicious public a consid- 
erable degree of frankness. Government agents have accepted 
published codes of ethics as a sufficient excuse or defense of 
practices which might otherwise be interpreted as violations 
of broadly defined laws. The gain to the intelligent man, 
whether active member inside the particular group or pros- 
pective client or customer outside, is evident: the “shyster” 
and “quack” and “fly-by-night”’ merchant are handicapped in 
a situation which eliminates the most flagrant and undesirable 
cases of opportunism, while the encouragement of “repeat” 
customers and the establishment of a clientele knits society 
into a more permanent, and at the same time more complicat- 
ed, pattern than can result from such rules as “caveat emp- 
tor.” Since the codes and standards are formulated on the 
basis of business and professional experience and not dictated 
by authoritative pronouncements, and since they are constant- 
ly subject to change and reformation and are not fixed, they 
satisfy the pragmatic requirements of American social life. 
Empirical generalizations have not been formulated into ab- 
stractions, while the community of interest and suggestions 
as to conduct are still experimental and have not gone to the 
extremes of regimentation and persuasion and enforcement. 

The methods employed by business and the professions in 
establishing standards and inducing conduct give the cue to 
methods requisite for studying them. Empiricism is the key- 
note of both. The immediate objective of the empirical study 
of ethics is the codes and standards. Not only does every one 
of the many hundreds of codes now in existence have a history 
and background of practice, with constant changes adapted 
to new and wider situations possible, but the comparative 
study of codes and standards would disclose broader and more 
fundamental relations. This becomes apparent not only when 
doctor’s code is compared with lawyer’s and both with en- 
gineer’s and teacher’s; but also when a study is made of the 
particular business associations that have been stimulated by 
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the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and Rotary 
International to develop codes which follow in general the 
Principles of Business Conduct and the Rotary Code but 
which take into account the peculiar applications necessary 
to particular businesses. Furthermore, some thirty state teach- 
ers’ associations have formulated codes, varying in explicit- 
ness and most of them inadequate but all together affording 
the basis for a fairly complete and detailed code. Strict em- 
piricism does not go beyond the facts, and such empiricism is 
the heart of the methodology of ethics. But comparison is not 
thereby excluded from suggested experimental adoptions or 
modifications. 

The question arises, Just what constitutes a fact, especial- 
ly such social facts as can be made amenable to empirical and 
perhaps experimental manipulation? So far as professional 
and business ethics is concerned, a fact is a situation which 
can be described in print by the delegated committee of a 
functional group. The differentiation of a social from a nat- 
ural fact thus resolves itself largely to its amenability to ex- 
act description. This definition of a social fact stresses and 
makes explicit a factor which is present in every natural fact 
by implication and derivatively, namely, expert testimony as 
to its occurrence. The difficulty with regarding social events 
themselves as facts is that the variance among descriptions of 
them is so much greater than the variance in the description 
of natural events that they are often incapable of critical re- 
conciliation. To raise description from its accidental réle in 
natural science to that of differentia in social science is to 
make of the latter a field in which method can be made as ac- 
curate and objective and fruitful as it has become in the for- 
mer. 

More particularly, the cases which arise in professional 
and business ethics are facts, especially by virtue of their for- 
mulation by representative members of the group, frequently 
by practice committees. So also can statutes be regarded as 
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social facts, especially as they are judicially interpreted in the 
light of challenges from the events in the social order to make 
explicit such statutory regulations. Furthermore, the items 
of a code of ethics become social facts when a group commits 
itself to them and publishes them. It is perhaps necessary, 
however, to regard the “case” as the best type of fact in that 
it avoids the charge of hypocrisy which often attaches to the 
codes. Social facts, it is thus seen, are not all of the same de- 
gree of “hardness,” nor are they like the data of natural sci- 
ence. Also, it must be remembered that physics has never ef- 
fected a perfect vacuum nor are there any “pure” chemicals, 
while geology has its conglomerates and biology its hybrids 
and saltations. 

The question might further arise, Is the professional in- 
terpretation of a social situation—exemplified in judicial de- 
cisions and in the advisory conclusions of practice committees 
—a part of the social fact? Obviously, Yes. This additional 
description often involving normative elements, is at once in- 
separable from the description of the situation and at the same 
time becomes a further differentia of social as opposed to nat- 
ural facts. The latter at least cannot admit of normative ele- 
ments, even when, as in the case of geometry, there are postu- 
lates, and when, as in the case of physics or biology, there are 
hypotheses which can never adequately or accurately cover 
the “real” implications. In brief, the salto mortale is more 
successfully bridged in the descriptions of social events by the 
pragmatic character of expert opinion, which becomes part 
and parcel with the event itself. If this appears to some to be 
the very source of a major fallacy in social analysis, the so- 
cial fact may still be regarded as the describable parts of a 
social event. 

Insistent on the empirical method of approach is the fact 
that the various professions and businesses employ such di- 
verse methods of attaining their ethical standards. The vital 
unit of the doctor is the county medical association, of the 
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lawyer and the teacher their respective state associations, 
while the engineer seems more concerned with functional than 
with geographic boundaries. The lawyer relies largely on legal 
procedure and sanctions to make his code effective; the doctor 
on the historic dignity attaching to his calling and to the more 
tangible “censorship” administered by selected committees. 
Both professions have made effective use of strict educational 
requirements in limiting the number and elevating the stand- 
ards of the group. Lawyer and engineer and mortician have 
established practice committees to rule on specific cases. The 
fact that engineering societies compete for members has re- 
sulted in a less effective if more subtle method of control. The 
personnel of certain organizations contributes to their char- 
acter and behavior: so the prevalence of women in teaching 
has allowed sentiment and paternalism and a low economic 
standard to prevail; the fact that the members of Rotary 
International are the “arrived” rather than the struggling 
business men at once makes possible the inclusion of more 
rigorous standards and threatens this organization with the 
vices of smugness and mutual admiration. The lack of edu- 
cational advantages among laboring men has profoundly af- 
fected the organization of unions and their relations to the 
public, and to manufacturers and their associations; while the 
psychology of the American farmer, centering around a pro- 
nounced individualism and an economic opportunism, makes 
the “co-operative” in practice an altogether different affair 
from what the reader of Sir Horace Plunkett would expect. 
Lumbermen have succeeded better than plumbers in stand- 
ardizing their products. Variegation is the rule of ethical con- 
duct, not uniformity—a variegation that is determined both 
by the materials and by the functional activities of social 
groups and by the psychological attitudes cultivated in cer- 
tain vocational pursuits. 

Whether the social sciences or philosophy should go far- 
ther and attempt in some measure to control human behavior 
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is questionable. This does not preclude the limited use of the 
experimental method, which too often in the social sciences is 
confused with “social engineering.” Just as there is a realm 
of “pure science,” distinct from its applications and eminently 
the field of university study, so can the study of social phe- 
nomena be pursued without necessarily directing or influenc- 
ing their movements. Experimentation involves first the selec- 
tion of a very limited set of materials and a restriction of the 
situation to permit the repetition and observation of certain 
circumstances and factors. In ethics this opportunity is af- 
forded by the members of restricted groups, especially of the 
older professions which have a well-developed functional con- 
sciousness. The second factor in experiment consists in the 
repetition of certain situations again and again, this being fa- 
cilitated by the degree to which economy has been achieved in 
the selection of materials, until the results can be identified 
as effects of the limited causal elements of the situation. This 
second factor of experimentation is difficult to accomplish in 
the social sciences. The moral justification of the use of hu- 
man beings as instruments is questionable; the indifference to, 
and wastage of, human materials depends on the voluntary 
sacrifices made by the subjects; and the psychological atti- 
tudes of the latter—their knowledge of and interest in the sit- 
uation—often vitiates the results. Furthermore, the precon- 
ceptions and objectives of the experimenter, especially if any 
element of moral or social reform is involved, jeopardize the 
results. Finally, the results so achieved must be subjected to 
independent experimental inquiry and checked by separate 
and repeated observations. The relative absence of such well- 
established “facts” is at once symptomatic of the unscientific 
status of social studies and a challenge to those who believe 
that human behavior will lend itself more and more to scien- 
tific observation and to a limited but justifiable measure of 
control. 
State UNIversitTy OF Iowa 





PLATONIC IMMORTALITY AS THE HIGHEST GOOD' 
RUPERT CLENDON LODGE 


To the average fourth-century Athenian, no less than to 
the average modern civilized man, life as he found it seemed 
good. He too had his instincts to drive him on to found a fam- 
ily, and to acquire a residence, fine clothing, friends, servants, 
a bank account, and the means to travel and enjoy natural and 
artificial beauty, with a dash of poetry and an interest in the 
things of the mind to color his otherwise sensuous disposition 
and make his grasping after pleasure and power seem a less 
crude thing than it appears to more critical eyes.’ If he thought 
at all about physical death and a possible after-life, his men- 
tal processes were vague and a little discouraging. The tradi- 
tions of his race assured him that there was an after-life, but 
so pale, bloodless, and shadowy that the gibbering ghosts in 
the realm of Hades would give anything for the meanest posi- 
tion on the “real” earth.’ Apart from tradition, the ancient 
Hellene, like the modern man, had his “scientific spiritual- 
ism,” particularly if he could afford to pay for it. But he 
found it unsatisfying, if he was of a thoughtful turn of mind. 
For its messages either seemed to be a naive tribute to his po- 
sition and power and supposed desires, promising an eternity 
of feasting and merrymaking,* or else were so obscure as to 
task the powers of trained experts to find an interpretation 
of them.’ Of one thing only he was sure: that life as he knew 
it through his senses and emotions was good; and that, if he 


* Studies of platonic immortality usually confine themselves to an examination 
of the “proofs,” or else treat the evidence as throwing light on the disputed question 
of Plato’s philosophical development. So far as the writer knows, no study of the 
subject from the present standpoint (which is, however, platonic) has appeared. 
There is a suggestive hint in Natorp, Platos Ideenlehre, p. 127. 

? Republic 41098 f., etc. * Rep. 363c-d, cf. 364b-c. 
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was to look for a “highest” good, it could be found only in 
more of what he knew to be good, i.e., in continuing to satisfy 
his-‘senses and emotions, possibly in a more artistic way. Ev- 
erything else was either uncertain tradition or poetic fiction, 
to be taken seriously only by those unfortunates who had 
come face to face with the thought that they must soon die 
and leave this pleasant place. 

To the Platonist, such a view of life, whether in this world 
or in the next, appears grotesquely distorting. Sensuous emo- 
tion, with its many-faceted interplay of lights and shadows, 
even when guided by the artistry of a great rhetorician like 
Homer and his fellow-poets, or like Pericles and his fellow- 
statesmen, is, after all, a thing of surfaces: all lengths and 
breadths, but with nothing behind in which the intellect can 
rest. And the thought which cannot penetrate to something 
deeper than a mere continuity of such existence has hardly 
begun to discover the real surface of the problem of immor- 
tality. Such unreflective mental processes, in fact, scarcely 
reach the level one would expect of an adult human being, 
and represent little more than protracted adolescence posing 
as the central thing in life. In such matters the average Hel- 
lene, like the average modern, refuses to grow up. He remains 
in a play-world of images. But to the Platonist it is plain that, 
without sustained philosophical reflection, the true depths of 
life cannot even be suspected, much less scientifically sound- 
ed, and all such illusions of the image-world are resolutely put 
on one side.° 

What, then, does the Platonist understand by immortali- 
ty? Perhaps the easiest way of approach to the meaning of 
this term is to say that immortality is the kind of life lived by 
the “immortals,” i.e., by the gods and demigods recognized by 
Greek mythology. We shall proceed to examine the chief char- 
acteristics of this life of the immortals, and shall then ask how 
far it realizes the absolute idea of immortality, and, finally, 

* Rep. 476b ff., sose f.; Phadr. 247¢; cf. Phado 65d f. 
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how far human beings can partake of this life and its absolute 
idea. 

“The kind of life lived by the immortals” is a phrase which 
suggests different things to different men. To the student of 
Homer and Hesiod, the immortals seem to live a very human 
sort of life, quarreling, love-making, reveling, laughing, dread- 
ing and deceiving one another, and keeping up perpetual in- 
trigues on behalf of the causes or persons whom they regard, 
quite capriciously, with favor. Sometimes they resemble a 
group of sportive nobles at the court of some merry monarch 
of human history. At other times they are far more like a 
group of naughty children, wondering what the all-father will 
do to them when he finds out how naughty they have been. 
They are distinguished from human beings in two ways: (1) 
by their relatively greater power, and (2) by their being 
deathless and ageless, enjoying, as they do, either perpetual 
youth or perpetual maturity. The student of Homer has no 
hope that men will ever, except under the rarest of circum- 
stances, enjoy this kind of immortality. Kings and nobles can 
imitate it during their life on earth; but after death the great- 
est and noblest of them seem to pass to the realm of pale phan- 
toms, which appears as the fitting reverse to the picture of the 
immortals.’ 

To the Platonist this phrase, “the life of the immortals,” 
suggests something very different. For him, the “immortals” 
constitute a perfect society in which quarrels, intrigues, and 
deceit, and any kind of friction are entirely out of place. Each 
has his own work to do, and fulfils his especial function in har- 
monious co-operation with all the rest. The inspiration for 
this work is drawn from contemplation of the eternal ideas in 
the intellectual place, which lies altogether outside the merely 
physical universe. Of these ideas, the chief are courage, tem- 
perance, holiness, justice, and wisdom. These they contem- 
plate with a clearness and a steadiness unknown to mortals, 


* Rep. 377¢ f., 379d-391¢. 
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and from this contemplation they derive true nourishment 
and spiritual refreshment. The divine essence is, in fact, pre- 
cisely holiness, justice, and wisdom,’ and the acts of such be- 
ings are consequently patterns of virtuous action. The im- 
mortals act always in accordance with the principle of the 
best, i.e., realize, in every situation, its maximum of possible 
value. The divine plan, in general, is so to act as to reduce the 
many to the principle of the one, i.e., to construct, out of the 
relatively chaotic universe, a single systematic totality of ele- 
ments in which there is a definite place for each element, and 
each such element realizes its maximal value-potentialities in 
harmonious co-operation with all the rest. It is by reorganiza- 
tion, rearrangement of the elements in question so that barren 
conflict and conditions which interfere with the development 
of potentiality are removed, that progress is made toward the 
ideal value-system.’ At the same time, while so acting, the im- 
mortals are not turning themselves into slaves to some external 
power, but are living out their own innermost nature in free 
self-determination. The living principle of justice issues, of 
itself and without external compulsion of any kind, in actions 
which are just, as the love of beauty, which guides the hand of 
the artist, issues in beautiful art works. So, too, the living 
principle of holiness issues in actions which are holy; the prin- 
ciple of wisdom, in actions which are wise; and, speaking gen- 
erally, the divine principle of the best issues, naturally and 
freely in the direction of realizing the divine plan. In realiz- 
ing this plan, then, the divine spirit is realizing itself, and the 
natural overflow of the divine spirit upon men and upon the 
world gradually forms men and the world more nearly accord- 
ing to the divine pattern and spirit. The world becomes more 
orderly and better adapted to be the environment and tem- 
poral home of the spiritual life; and human beings under the 
divine influence tend to become more holy, just, and wise. 


® Rep. 378b f.; Phadr. 246e f.; Theat. 176b, c. 
® Polit. 271d £.; Laws 903b ff.; cf. Tim. 696 f. 
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That is to say, immortality, understood as the life of the im- 
mortals, tends, in accordance with its own essential principle, 
to share itself unenviously with mortals, in so far as these are 
capable of entering upon their divine heritage.”° 

One way of regarding this is to say that the immortals are 
essentially creative. They create order out of disorder, beau- 
ty out of ugliness, cosmos out of chaos, and so rearrange what 
is without value as to bring value into being, a value which is 
not merely the value of the elements as rearranged, but is at 
the same time the divine value or an approximation to the di- 
vine value. That is to say, the principle of immortality creates 
or issues in immortality. All values originate with the immor- 
tals, but in proportion as men are assisted to realize the quali- 
ties of the immortal life, viz., holiness, justice, and wisdom, 
they too become imbued with the creative spirit and overflow 
naturally into actions which are holy, just, and wise, and thus 
themselves create creativity. That is to say, in so far as they 
have come to partake of the immortal principle, they tend to 
share this with other men, and gradually assist in winning 
over the world to immortality.” 

This life of the immortals has two sides or aspects. On the 
one hand, the immortals contemplate the eternal ideas in the 
intellectual place, and so far live right outside the space-time 
world of sun, moon, and stars. They thus appear to be pure in- 
telligences, spirits living a life of pure contemplation and wor- 
ship, and an ingenious philologist can find, even in their hu- 
man appellations, traces of a view that the chief immortals 
are all forms or aspects of mind.” It is difficult to think of such 
spirits as having their true home anywhere else, and it would 
be perfectly natural to think of them as declining to live any- 
where else, as declining, e.g., to descend into the space-time 
arena and busy themselves with the concerns of inferior spir- 

” Phedr. 2470; Tim. 29e f.; Laws 713cf. 

™ Symp. 209, 210c f.; 2120; Tim. 30af.; cf. Cratyl. 403d; Laws 721b-c, 773e1., 
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its such as human beings. But this activity in the space-time 
world, which constitutes the other side or aspect of their life, 
is not something which does not concern them, but is a por- 
tion of the “work” in doing which they realize themselves, 
and the Dialogues always insist upon this activity in the space- 
time world."* It might be thought that the whole space-time 
world is relatively unreal, mere appearance, entirely separable 
from the ideal world. But this is not really the view taken in 
the Dialogues. That view is, rather, that the space-time world 
is a copy or image of the intelligible world, i.e., is the intelligi- 
ble world considered as pouring out its spirit of order and 
meaning upon what would otherwise be sensuous chaos. The 
shape of the physical universe, for example, of the planets, 
and of the human brain, represents the ideal form of the 
sphere, working in an alien medium and shaping this in its own 
image. The movements in the physical universe, from the ap- 
parent regularities of the starry heavens to the spasmodic 
movements of a dancing child or frisking lamb, all represent 
the ideal principle of perfect circular motion around a central 
point, applied to a closed group of regular mathematical sol- 
ids and realized approximately in a world which is fundamen- 
tally sensuous.’* So, too, astronomical time, with its days, 
lunar months, solar year, and great year (when all the cycles 
of all the planets are so completed that each has resumed its 
original position in the system), is a reflection, in the world of 
physical motion, of the absolute duration and the ideal mo- 
tion which characterize the intelligible world. It is the nature 
of the divine to pour forth its own spirit, and the order, regu- 
larity, and law of the space-time world is the natural and in- 
evitable outcome of the spiritual world, mirrored, however, 
in an alien medium, whose sensuousness refracts and distorts, 
to some extent, the divine rays.*° 

¥ Rep. 612e f.; Laws 890d ff. 
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Such, in general, is the life of the immortals. It remains to 
inquire how far this life realizes the absolute ideal of immor- 
tality. Let us begin by accepting the distinction recognized in 
platonic literature between deus summus and di immortales. 
The first of these terms corresponds to the idea of good, while 
the second corresponds to the particular ideas. Deus summus 
(the demiurge of the Timaeus and the idea of good of the Re- 
public) represents the absolute, the ne plus ultra and the prin- 
ciple of ideality, as such. This is the ultimate source of all 
order, system, meaning, and value; and, in its natural over- 
flow, it is the creative principle par excellence. It does not 
create not-being or fluctuating chaos, but creates especially 
the spirit of creativity, pouring out its own spirit, not only 
upon the di immortales, but also upon human beings, en- 
dowing them with the power of unifying the manifold and so 
creating order and value, so far as this is consistent with their 
finitude. This, then, represents the absolute ideal of the im- 
mortal life." But the inferior deities, the di immortales, while 
thoroughly imbued with this same spirit of creativity, are rela- 
tively finite. Hera, Apollo, Poseidon, and the rest have spe- 
cific and limited functions, as compared with the demiurge. 
These “immortals,” being themselves created, are not, like 
the absolute spirit of creativity, immortal per se. It is the di- 
vine spirit which is the ultimate source of their power and 
assurance of their immortality, and they are essentially, from 
the lowest to the highest of them, ministers of this spirit. Phil- 
osophically speaking, they represent this spirit considered as 
devoted to some specific task, just as each idea represents the 
principle of ideality turned in some specific direction and lim- 
ited and particularized by that specificity. But the living prin- 
ciple itself is unlimited and is absolutely universal, the eternal 
father of all that is good.” 

How far can man participate in the immortal life? There 
are many ways of approaching an answer to this question. We 

* Phedr. 265d; Tim. 41a, b, cf. 68d-e. * Tim. 41, 430, 44d, 69c-d. 
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might say that, so far as man consciously fits himself for the 
place prepared for him in the ideal cosmos of spirits, he par- 
ticipates in the immortal life. For he is developing all his pow- 
ers as far as he can, and is co-operating with other men of 
good will in using those powers for the common good; and not 
only with men, but with the higher spirits also, so that he be- 
comes, at least to that extent, one of their fellowship, and thus 
directly participates in the life of the immortals, regarding 
himself in thought, word, and deed as the servant and minister 
of God, and regarding all other men as his colleagues and fel- 
low-servants.”* 

Another way of approaching an answer is to say that man 
becomes immortal so far as he regards this earthly habitation 
with its sensuous flux as alien and evil, and seeks to fly to the 
true homeland of the spirit by assimilating himself to divinity, 
i.e., by withdrawing from a merely sensuous life and endeavor- 
ing to become holy, just, and wise, to take up these “ideas” 
into his nature, until he has become as godlike as a human 
being well can. So far as he is successful in taking on the at- 
tributes of the immortals, he rises above the level of everyday 
humanity and his nature participates directly in immortality.” 

Yet another approach to the answer is to say that man’s 
nature is complex. On the one hand, it is physical, an affair 
of earth, water, fire, and air mixed in certain proportions and 
subject to the fluctuations which are a part of the world of 
physical motion. On the other hand, he has in him the germ of 
an organizing power, which is at first overcome by the hostile 
influx of nutritive forces which take hold of his body and ini- 
tiate a conflict which is unending while life lasts. Whether he 
becomes immortal or not depends upon which side wins in this 
struggle. If the bodily forces win, so that his actions are al- 
ways a direct resultant of the fluctuating environmental stim- 
ulations, and the man is thus little more than a mere part of 
™ Rep. 4636; Polit. 271e, 2756; Laws 713a, 715¢ {., 9074. 
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the physical world, with no real power to look before and after 
and direct himself according to what he thinks right, he hard- 
ly rises to the human level at all, and certainly belongs to the 
realm of not-being rather than to the realm of ideal being.” 
If, however, his organizing power wins on the whole, so that 
he becomes master of himself in the first place, and of the en- 
vironment in the second, creating everywhere images of beau- 
ty, temperance, and justice, he has begun, while still living 
here below, to partake directly of true life. Anyone who thus 
succeeds in dominating circumstances to the extent of “doing 
his own work,” i.e., performing consistently and with free self- 
determination some definite function which is of value to the 
community, so far participates directly in the work and life of 
the immortals.” 

Yet another way of approaching the answer is to say that 
soul, as such, is immortal. Soul, as the principle of life, be- 
longs essentially to the world of true being rather than to the 
world of not-being, and, as the originating principle of mo- 
tion, or at least of motion of the orderly, circular, type,” is the 
source of all order and system in the physical world. Its true 
home is with the eternal ideas, to which it is akin, and the 
world-soul, which is the most perfect type of a created soul, is 
regarded as directly divine. Like the personified ‘‘nature” of 
the poetically minded scientist, the world-soul, considered as 
directing the motions of its body (the physical universe), is a 
“blessed god,”’ self-sufficient for its own purposes, and living, 
like the other created gods, an immortal life whose immortal- 
ity is dependent upon the all-father, i.e., is an overflow of the 
creative idea of good. So, too, in human beings. The essential 
element in their souls is of directly divine origin, a similar 
overflow of the creative idea of good, and containing, as its 
divine heritage, the germ of unity, law, and order, i.e., the 
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characteristic principle which expands into the life of the im- 
mortals. The soul is thus naturally, in its own essence, immor- 
tal, i.e., is akin to holiness, justice, and wisdom.” 

One more way of approaching an answer may be consid- 
ered. In accordance with a motif whose roots lie far back in 
mythology as well as in philosophy, Plato tends to regard the 
number of created souls as limited, and as determined by the 
(unchanging ) number of the physical stars, the “instruments 
of celestial time,” in which the souls were originally planted, 
as in their own proper bodies. The true destiny of human 
souls is thus to govern their own stars, as the world-soul gov- 
erns the universe. That is their immortal destiny, and their 
sojourn in an earthly body should be regarded as pathological 
and temporary. This stooping from their heavenly home to 
put on mortality is an aberration, a disease from which they 
may one day recover, particularly if they live a holy, just, and 
wise life here below. If we regard this descent as a kind of 
planetary orbit, we might say that each soul has a different 
orbit, or rather succession of such orbits, but that a time may 
one day come when all the different orbits will be completed 
at the same instant, and all the souls will be with their stars, 
and a spiritual great year will begin, in which the immortal 
fellowship of all souls in carrying on their work of converting 
not-being to true being will be manifest.” 

This view contains mythological elements which can hard- 
ly be included without remainder in true platonism. The con- 
trast of physical stars and earthly bodies, for instance, is a 
distinction of degree rather than of kind. Perhaps we can, 
with more justice to the evidence as a whole, sum up the gen- 
eral platonic position as follows: 

The life of the spirit is the one thing worth while, and is 
divine in origin and function. Its mission is to extend itself 
over the realm of material chaos, to reduce this to law and 
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order and, as nearly as possible, to its own type of being. The 
world as we come to know it represents an original or prime- 
val chaos overlaid with principles of spiritual origin and in 
process of being reduced to law and order. Human beings are 
partly of divine and partly of material origin, and experience 
directly in themselves this cosmic conflict between good and 
evil, between the forces of the spirit with its purposive devel- 
opment of all positive values, and the backward pull of matter 
toward disintegration, not-being, and chaos. In virtue espe- 
cially of their intelligence, they are able to rise above the sen- 
suous pressure of immediate impulse. They can look before 
and after and can form vague and hazy conceptions of the 
eternal ideas which prevail in the spiritual life. So far as they 
attain to sufficient clearness in this contemplation, and are 
able to apply the resulting insight to the making over of their 
own lives and of their environment, physical and social, human 
beings are able to participate directly in the life of the spirit. 
This is especially true of the trained philosophic administra- 
tor; but to a lesser extent it is true also of the priest and poet, 
and may be true also of the farmer, manufacturer, hotel man, 
and day laborer.” If such men use their intelligence so as to 
live a life which is holy, just, and wise, they can experience 
directly the sense of spiritual fellowship with one another and 
with higher spirits, and are able to play a man’s part in the 
cosmic conflict of good and evil. Man can in this way rise su- 
perior to the materialistic life which looks askance at the 
thought of anything higher than the senses and instinctive 
emotions, and can take part in the real work of the world and 
thus live the only kind of life which is worth living. 

Here an objection might well be raised. Men can partici- 
pate in spiritual living, of course. But why call this “immor- 
tal”? It is, if we like to put it that way, the life of the immor- 
tals; but a very simple difficulty remains. Even assuming that 
human beings “share in the kind of life which the immortals 
live,” surely what distinguishes a human being from an im- 
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mortal remains: the immortal is deathless, while the human 
being very obviously dies and is buried. Does platonism rec- 
ognize human immortality in the sense of survival of bodily 
death? 

In order to answer this question intelligibly, it is necessary 
first to make precise the nature and limitations of time. For, 
if we may assume the existence of something which in some 
sense is not subject to the disintegration of the body, which 
obviously belongs to the space-time world, it may well be that 
this something is not directly subject to temporal conditions 
at all, and that consequently an attempt, e.g., to inquire into 
its status five hours after physical death, as compared with 
its status five hours before physical death, would be a futile 
kind of attempt. It may well be that its status, even if ad- 
mitting of a before and after, does not admit of the kind of 
before and after that can be measured in terms of a human 
chronometer, whether ancient or modern. “Greenwich time” 
depends upon the motions of the heavenly bodies, so far as 
these concern the duration of day and night, month and year, 
upon the earth. But the motions of these heavenly bodies are 
not such that one day is of absolutely the same length as an- 
other day, or one year of absolutely the same duration as an- 
other year. Consequently, as contrasted with the changing 
amounts of absolute duration which in reality correspond to 
the unchanging symbols of time-measurement which we use, 
there arises the thought of an absolute or perfect duration, in 
which there are no fluctuations of rate, but any one unit is ab- 
solutely equal in duration to any other unit, although it must 
come either before or after that other unit. For the Platonist, 
Greenwich time is thus an imperfect and fluctuating copy or 
image of true duration, and it is in true or ideal duration that 
the immortal life is lived. Spiritual progress cannot be meas- 
ured by the movements of a Greek water-clock, but has its own 
moments, its own hours, and perhaps its own great year.” 

Granting all this, we may still ask: If spiritual life ex- 


* Tim. 37d ff. 
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presses itself by using the physical body as its instrument for 
spiritualizing its environment, what happens to spiritual life 
when the body disintegrates, as at physical death? Dialecti- 
cally speaking, there are many conceivable alternatives. The 
position which Plato, upon the whole, appears to take is as 
follows: 

When the body perishes, the spirit withdraws for a period 
to the intellectual place, where, in company with the immor- 
tals, it renews, through contemplation unclouded by physical 
needs, its refreshing vision of the great ideas, and eventually 
descends into another physical body, through whose instru- 
mentality it again plays its part in the great conflict between 
good and evil.*’ In this kind of alternation between its heav- 
enly home and this place of mortal union with a succession of 
physical instruments which inevitably wear out after a while, 
it lives its immortal life, much as the philosophic administra- 
tor—whose earthly life is an exact reproduction of the main 
features of the immortal life, so far as a human being can par- 
take of it—withdraws from administration to renew his vision 
of the idea of good, so as to return with renewed spiritual in- 
sight to his administrative duties.” It is suggested that a hu- 
man being who has lived a particularly heroic and philosophi- 
cal life, or succession of such lives, may be raised to higher 
rank in the world of spirits, and so, as a demigod, may be ele- 
vated above the necessity of further physical births and 
deaths; but this remains only a suggestion.” 

In this alternative union and separation of spirit and body, 
just how much is mortal, and how much is immortal? The 
usual view of the commentators is that “the rational element” 
is immortal, while the sensuous, instinctive, and emotional 
elements of experience, and also the elements of character 
which, like courage and self-mastery, rest partly upon bodily 

* Meno 81b; Phado 72¢ f., 75c{., 76e; Rep. 611a, 617d f.; Phedr. 248, 250b. 


* Rep. 498c, 520€ f., 540b; Phedr. 248b-c. 
* Rep. 521c, 540b-c; Pheedr. 2492, c. 
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dispositions, are all evanescent. When once the organizing 
spirit which stooped from its heavenly home and called them 
into some semblance of being has departed on its further way, 
all these elements of empirical experience sink back again into 
their original state of not-being. Some commentators believe 
that the spirit retains something from its sojourn on earth, re- 
tains, e.g., the cognitive essence of all its experiences. The 
details of this type of view are worked out with great clear- 
ness and ingenuity by St. Thomas Aquinas.’ But all seem 
agreed to make a somewhat sharp distinction between spirit 
and body, and to regard everything bodily as falling back 
again into the not-being which is its original and only home. 
For this distinction and this conclusion there is undeniable 
evidence in the Dialogues.” But if one is willing to consider 
the whole of the evidence, it is perhaps possible to go a little 
deeper. 

The function of spiritual experience is to convert not- 
being into being, to change chaos into cosmos, to transmute 
fact into value, to rearrange material conditions in such a way 
that the germ of the spirit which is overlaid and overwhelmed 
by unfavorable conditions may develop and flower into per- 
fect spiritual life, and may play its part in the work of spirit- 
ualizing the universe.” Groups of pioneers go out into the 
wilderness, and, in less than two full generations of men, 
where the ox-trails used to meet at the junction of two rivers, 
there is a large city, not only growing grain for trade with the 
motherland, but with schools and colleges of its own, which 
send out teachers, preachers, and other pioneers of the spir- 
itual life in their turn. This is the work of the human beings 
who participate in the immortal life, and it is a growing thing. 

” Tim. 69c-d; cf. Summa Theologica, Part I, QQ. LXXVI, LXXVII, LXXXIV, 


LXXXV. 

™ Phado 64 ff., 75cf.; Rep. 609e f.; Tim. 41c-d; Theat. 172 ff. 

™ Rep. 518c ff., etc. 

* Rep. sora f., 540b, e f; cf. the treatment of education in the “Cretan or Cnosi- 
an colony,” in the Laws. 
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The work done by one generation makes it easier for the next 
generation. For the second generation finds farms where the 
first found only homesteads. The rising generation finds banks 
and schools and a municipal organization where the old-timers 
found nothing beyond their own loose agreement about lead- 
ership, and some roughly organized vigilance committee.“ 
The spiritualizing agencies thus do something more than just 
mark time in an eternal conflict with forces which can be 
neither converted nor destroyed. It is conceivable that there 
is an ultimate limit beyond which the chaotic element will 
always remain chaotic, making life, to that extent, precari- 
ous.’ There may be in humanity some ultimate residuum of 
selfishness, of barbarism, which the process of hellenizing may 
not succeed in overcoming.** But until that limit has been 
reached, what would usually be called “materialistic” agen- 
cies can certainly be harnessed in the service of idealism and 
can thus contribute very directly to the process of spiritualiz- 
ing the universe. Food, exercise, and rest, for example, can so 
strengthen the body as to make it a useful instrument in 
studying philosophy and in carrying out philosophical pur- 
poses.*’ Money and material possessions can be used for di- 
rectly educational purposes, and in the model city a certain 
minimum of such possessions is regarded as a sine qua non of 
the life of ideal citizenship.** The view, then, that these ma- 
terial elements are merely humble contributors which, at best, 
cancel out and leave the way clear for higher, spiritual forces, 
is perhaps not true to the whole of the evidence. On the con- 
trary, bodily health and strength can enter directly into the 
higher life of service; the material conditions which make 

* Cf. Laws 683d f., etc. 

* Rep. 472€f., 519a-b; Tim. 30a, 52d f., 69b, 71a; Theet. 176a; Polit. 273b; 
Phileb. 65c-d; Laws 645d f., 782e f.; cf. E. Frank, Plato u. d. s-g. Pythagoreev, pp. 
99 ff., 104, 372, N. 295. 

* Rep. 4424, 571b f.; Tim. 7od f. 

* Rep. 498b, s91c-d, cf. 410 f. 

*® Laws 744d f., 746a. 
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health, strength, and education possible also enter directly 
into the higher life; and the self-interest incident to humanity 
can be identified with the interest of the group or of the ideal 
life, and so put to work in the service of spiritual ideals. That 
is to say, the spiritual principle so reorganizes material ele- 
ments that it converts them into agencies which are, in their 
turn, instrumental in carrying farther the work of spiritualiz- 
ing the universe.”’ Health, once established, goes on of itself. 
Educational institutions, or sound civic constitutions, once 
firmly rooted, grow of themselves. While such institutions 
continue to need a guiding hand from time to time, they really 
have taken on ideal coloring and belong no longer to the realm 
of not-being, but henceforth to the immortal realm of true 
being. The temporal world can thus take on eternal attributes 
and what is mortal can, to that extent, put on immortality.“ 

If, then, we ask how much of a man’s nature can share in 
immortality, we must answer, not merely “the intellectual ele- 
ment,” but also as much of his nature as can be so reorganized 
as to serve as the instrument of the immortal purpose. This 
includes his moral dispositions, his courageous, temperate, 
just, and pious tendencies, which are, indeed, partly physi- 
cal,“ but can be redirected by wisdom or philosophical insight. 
It includes also his physical activities, the “necessary appe- 
tites” on the wise satisfaction of which his health and strength 
so largely depend, if these are used in the service of moral and 
intellectual improvement. The elements, then, out of which 
even the physical universe is constituted, can themselves enter 
into the higher life, and so far there is nothing in the world, 
whether psychological or physical, for which there is not some 
place in the eternal plan, a place the filling of which means 
sharing in the purposes and work of the immortal life.“ 

Put briefly, then, platonism maintains that immortality is 

* For discussion of the evidence for this, cf. this Journal, XXXV (1924), 16-23. 

” Rep. sgoe f.; cf. Symp. 206e f., 207d f., 209¢ f., 2124. 

© Rep. 518d-e; Laws 963¢. “ Rep. 498b; Laws 9036 f. 
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identical with spiritual life, i.e., with the function of helleniz- 
ing a barbaric world and converting the material into the 
spiritual. The spiritual or immortal life is realized through 
finite centers of experience, all endowed with the character- 
istic power of making one out of many. The union of such a 
center with any given material body is a transitory affair; 
and the eternal function of the spirit in such a union is to turn 
its temporal body into a more perfect instrument, and to use 
this for spiritual purposes. A single such center can convert a 
succession of material bodies to such purposes, much as a 
teacher can awaken spiritual insight in a succession of pupils, 
with whom his temporal contact is even more transitory.“ 
But, whatever the fate of the bodies with which the organiz- 
ing center is associated for a time, the center itself endures 
throughout all temporal changes and is creative and divine, 
not, of course, per se, but in virtue of the outpouring of the 
divine spirit which called it into being and continues to consti- 
tute its essence.“* In the intervals between its separation from 
one body and its reincarnation in another, it passes through 
a contemplative phase in which it renews its vision of the ideal 
world, which was perhaps growing dim in its latest incarna- 
tion.** Its rebirth is a fresh “descent into the cave,” in which 
it has a further opportunity to live out and realize in this 
mortal sphere the ideals with which it has enjoyed communion 
in the intellectual place, and thus to continue playing the part 
prepared for it in the immortal plan for spiritualizing the uni- 
verse. 

It remains to ask two questions: (1) How far is this view 
philosophically satisfactory? (2) How far is immortality in 
the platonic sense a highest good? To the first question, the 
answer is difficult. Plato’s view, while persuasive and accepta- 
ble, perhaps, to the moral consciousness, is not the only hy- 
pothesis dialectically conceivable. Granted, for instance, that 


* Phedo 80 ff., cf. 87b £.; Phedr. 278a-b. 
“Tim. 41¢, 69c-d. “ Phedo 74e{., 76cf.; Phedr. 248c f., 249¢ f. 
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spiritual life of itself overflows in the direction of spiritualiz- 
ing the universe, there is no sound logical reason for regarding 
the number of finite centers as fixed, either in relation to the 
number of stars—which also does not need to be regarded as 
fixed for all time—or in any other relation. If this assumption 
is given up, then the further assumption of a succession of in- 
carnations for each permanent center of experience ceases to 
be either necessary or even plausible. There still remains as 
reasonable the platonic contention that the living outpouring 
of the divine spirit cannot be conceived as dying or coming to 
an end; for what is genuinely creative cannot well be subject 
to its logical contradictory, not-being. As the Dialogues put it, 
the cardinal point of any faith in values iiberhaupt is a belief 
in the priority or independence of spiritual life, as compared 
with material conditions conceived as essentially and per se 
inert.“ But this faith is dialectically compatible with the 
complete extinction of the finite center, as such, at bodily 
death, even though its “work” survives in the whole; and al- 
though the whole would be the poorer for the extinction of one 
such finite center, it might well be enriched by the creation of 
another center, which, working with virgin energy upon the 
basis erected by past generations, might well carry farther the 
work in which the life of the whole expresses itself. The spe- 
cific doctrines of the Dialogues are thus not dialectically com- 
pelling, even though we concede the general position as a mat- 
ter of reasonable faith. In platonism, however, it is this gen- 
eral position which is important. The emphasis in the Dia- 
logues is not upon the persistence of the finite center, but 
rather upon the work, i.e., upon participation in the ideal life 
of the immortals.“ 

Thus understood, how far can immortality be regarded as 
the highest good? The answer to this question is not hard. To 
develop one’s powers to the utmost in co-operation with other 
spiritual agencies in raising the whole world to a higher level 

“ Laws 966c, 967d; cf. Phadr. 245¢ f. “ Phedo 107c-d, etc. 
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is to realize one’s self and at the same time to make one’s 
greatest possible contribution to the whole. It is not possible 
to conceive of a good which could be higher. Platonic immor- 
tality and the ideal life thus coincide in all respects, and as far 
as a finite center of experience can participate in the immortal 
life, so far it succeeds in realizing the highest conceivable 
good. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAW AND OF RIGHTs. By 

William Ernest Hocking. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1926. 
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MAN AND THE StaTeE. By William Ernest Hocking. New Haven: Yale 

University Press, 1926. Pp. xv-+-463. 

These volumes form a partial statement—later to be completed by 
a work on liberty and democracy and one on the rights of men and na- 
tions—of an ethical and metaphysical theory of the state and of law; 
their general thesis is that no naturalistic or factual account of the state, 
depending primarily upon psychology, can be sufficient, since the whole 
of human nature includes reason and conscience as well as stimulus and 
response. Professor Hocking aims accordingly to state the most general 
principles of political society, its universal and necessary ethical founda- 
tion; the term “a priori” would, I believe, be not unacceptable to the au- 
thor as a description of the principles which he aims to discover. Though 
his method is nowhere described, it is in general dialectical; his conclu- 
sions are offered as a synthesis of the traditional Hegelian view that the 
state is objectified reason and the positive view that it is merely over- 
mastering force. The peculiarity of Professor Hocking’s middle position 
may be described as an idealism of rationalized will. 

The risks encountered by a priori theories of the state are so familiar 
that the briefest allusion to them is sufficient. In the first place, they 
commonly turn upon a conception of what the state ought to be, and con- 
sequently they lend the prestige of the universal and necessary to what 
the author regards as right and proper. Their supposed generality is usu- 
ally imaginary. When the a priori yields anything definite at all, this 
commonly turns out to be no more than a conspicuous feature of some 
type of state which the author is chiefly interested in. Finally, the at- 
tempt to cast results in the form of the universal and necessary tends to 
reduce to a minimum the concrete issues about which discussion might 
turn. It neglects the significant historical fact that, from Plato on, the 
most effective works on political philosophy have belonged almost to the 
class of controversial—even occasional—literature; their problems were 
the vital issues of contemporary political life. Professor Hocking has un- 
doubtedly tried to meet all these difficulties, but for the most part he has 
been unsuccessful because they are really inseparable from what he tries 
to do. 

3°7 
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The volume on the philosophy of law is an essay on the relation be- 
tween justice and social utility as principles for the guidance and criti- 
cism of law. After comparing the formal or Kantian standard set forth by 
Stammler with the evolutionary or Hegelian standard set forth by Koh- 
ler, Professor Hocking concludes that a deliberate sacrifice of justice is 
never sanctioned by a higher good, either in administering the law or in 
legislation. This leads him to formulate four principles of what may be 
called “natural justice.” First, legal rights are presumptive: they belong 
to persons simplified for legal purposes by the omission of irrelevant dif- 
ferences always to be found in concrete individuals. Second, the pre- 
sumptions are creative: they aim to bring about a condition, not to state 
what conditions are. Third, presumptive rights include the conditions 
under which individual powers normally develop. And fourth, the right 
to develop the powers that are in him is a man’s only natural right. The 
closeness of their bearing upon the development of mental powers deter- 
mines the place of particular rights on a scale of values. 

This reasoning is an example of the back-handed nature of a priori 
argument. The right to a “normal” development can be nothing except 
an oblique reference to something that is customarily taken to be proper 
for a person born in a particular station and in a particular society. So 
far as natural powers are concerned, every individual obviously was able 
to become whatever he did become—including all that he had no right to 
become—and in addition he had an indefinitely wide range of possibility 
to become other than he was, if the conditions of growth in his milieu had 
been different from what they were. There are no patterns of normal hu- 
man life except those set up from time to time by the ideals of individuals 
and groups, and these are precisely what the standard of natural right is 
supposed to judge. Accordingly, when Professor Hocking goes on to clas- 
sify rights, we find that his list consists altogether of those which are se- 
cured to citizens by the bodies of law most familiar to us. In other words, 
the a priori theory of justice brings out of that conception just what has 
previously been put into it. 

In Man and the State Professor Hocking undertakes to define the 
ultimate purposes of the state. At bottom his thesis is very like Aristotle: 
the state exists to satisfy the whole nature of man (p. 312). Like Hegel, 
he regards sociability and economic relations as offering only partial sat- 
isfactions. Like the English idealists, he considers the state to be a con- 
dition, and seemingly the all-important condition, of self-realization. 
Though he rejects provisionally the view that the state is objectified rea- 
son, his theory is only a variant of the type of political philosophy 
best known to English readers in the works of Green and Bosanquet. His 
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book lacks, however, Green’s vivid sense of the urgency of social prob- 
lems for political liberalism and Bosanquet’s deep, if misplaced, rever- 
ence for the moral nature of the state. The inherent difficulties of this 
type of political theory remain insuperable for Professor Hocking, as 
for his predecessors, though he has clearly tried to take account of the 
criticisms so frequently made. His work will only confirm those who 
have reached the conclusion that the point of view itself is wrong, that 
it adopts too hastily a phase of Greek political philosophy which does not 
at all fit the modern state, and that it carries an unescapable confusion of 
the state with the social community of which it is an organ. A theory of 
this type sets up as the end of the state what is really the end of all life 
and of all the instrumentalities of life. It is admitted, indeed, that the 
state is only a condition of this all-inclusive end; but the obvious impli- 
cations of this admission are neglected. If the state is only one condition, 
it is one of many instrumentalities; and the theory of the state must in 
consequence give first place to its limitations, as a particular kind of con- 
dition or instrumentality. If the state is to be defined by its end, that end 
must be the end of the state specifically, that which it has as a limited 
agency, and not the ultimate end for which all the conditions exist. 
Professor Hocking’s final exposition of the state’s purpose is pre- 
pared for by two preliminary parts of the book, the first dealing with the 
state in comparison with other groups, and the second with the psycholog- 
ical foundation of the state. In the first, the differentia of the state is said 
to be that it is universal in time and space (pp. 114 ff.). Apparently this 
means only that some minimum of political organization exists every- 
where and that states protect their citizens’ interests beyond territorial 
boundaries. The conclusion drawn is that the state, by virtue of its uni- 
versality, “permits all other associations to assume whatever extent, 
world-wide or local, their nature dictates” (p. 116). This can only mean 
that the state ought to do this, for Professor Hocking is well aware that 
states have commonly resisted the formation of other associations, in- 
ternal and international, that their rulers have conceived to be detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the state. In the same fashion, by arguing that co- 
residence is “a condition of the possibility of all group ties whatever,” the 
state is easily shown to be territorial, for “the only association which would 
certainly include all pairs and all groups would be one which would in- 
clude the loci of all bodies of communicating persons” (p. 132). By this 
ingenious dialectic the author manages to miss all the important issues 
in the debate between the proponents of functional and territorial organ- 
ization, substituting an a priori proof that what is must be. The state is, 
and long has been, a territorial organization; if it remains so, the reason 
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will certainly not be that members of a group are in the same space and 
time. With reference to economic groups, what Professor Hocking urges 
is what everyone admits, that the clashing interests of the economic 
groupings need synthesis (p. 134) ; and like many others he believes that 
the state ought ideally to furnish such synthesis. The important question, 
to which there is no a priori answer, is how the state can be organized to 
reach the end sought. 

The third part of the book, which leads up to the statement of the 
state’s purpose, discusses the psychological foundation of the state. The 
general plan is to arrange human relations in an ascending series. At the 
bottom is a prehuman gregarious instinct which issues, when it attains 
the stage of human mentality, in simple sociability. Above this lies con- 
crete sociability, of which the nation is the “typical domain.” At some- 
what the same level lie economic relationships, for economic forces can- 
not make the state. Above these lies the state, which, as has been said, 
exists to satisfy the whole man. The “instinct which is in all instincts” 
is the will to power (p. 310), which in its mature form is the will to power 
through ideas, implying love and service of mankind (pp. 316ff.). In 
simpler terms, the will to power means “the desire to count for something, 
to be worth keeping alive as a human personality” (p. 320); in short, it 
is a still vaguer synonym for the already nearly meaningless “self-realiza- 
tion” of idealist ethics. 

The purpose of the state, then, is to make it “possible for individual 
men to realize their fully interpreted wills to power”; it “exists to estab- 
lish the objective conditions for the will to power in human history” (p. 
325). These conditions include order, to secure permanence of the effects 
which will aims to produce in the world of persons, an adequate knowl- 
edge and self-judgment to make effort effective, and a fair and impersonal 
judgment of performance (pp. 322 f., 325 ff.). In developing this theory 
Professor Hocking rejects the group mind and substitutes for it his own 
conception of the coincidence of will-circuits. “The state is the circuit re- 
quired by the will to power of each member, coincident for all the people 
of a defined territory, and including them” (p. 371). Since the state is 
willed by all its members, whether they know it or not, the philosophical 
anarchist gets short shrift, and since the decisions of the state take preced- 
ence over all other wills (p. 397), the political pluralist can be easily dis- 
posed of as a symptom of social disease. “The sovereignty of the state 
means the supremacy of . . . . power through ideas”; consequently a 
criticism of sovereignty must mean an actual reliance on a power of an- 


other sort (p. 401). 
The a priori theory of the state describes something which never ex- 
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isted as a political organization in heaven or earth. Its single, all-inclusive 
purpose, however stated, simmers down to the requirement that it shall 
supply the conditions of a good life, and this is likewise a requirement of 
everything whatsoever that fulfils purpose—all are for the sake of the 
good life, and the imagination of man has never yet run far enough to 
supply all the content which, on occasion, may be put into this formal 
conception. We fill in the form not with content drawn from the behavior 
of real states, but with abstractions from abstractions—the will to power, 
power through ideas. By bias rather than by logic we set down to the 
credit of the state an indiscriminate mass of values which could not exist 
without some minimum of political organization, forgetting that they 
could not exist without numberless other conditions which, however, lack 
the halo that surrounds the word “state.” By this means we obscure 
every clue which might aid in distinguishing the state as a special kind of 
social organ, the first requirement for any useful sort of political theory. 
GerorcE H. SABINE 
Ox10 State UNIVERSITY 


LorD SHAFTESBURY AND SOcCIAL-INDUSTRIAL ProcreEss. By J. Wesley 
Bready. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1926. Pp. 446. 


Price, 16s. net. 

The study of the seventh Lord Shaftesbury is the outcome of re- 
searches into a larger subject—the relation of organized religion to social 
and industrial problems. From his studies, Mr. Bready (whose Chris- 
tian name of Wesley appears significant) was drawn to the conclusion 
that the evangelical movement, started by Wesley in the second half of 
the eighteenth century, was the fulcrum that moved the English world 
toward social reform, and that this movement “rises supremely above 
any other religious movement affecting the social developments of the 
English-speaking world.” In this he follows Elie Halévy, who in his Re- 
ligion and Culture claims that it would be almost impossible to over- 
emphasize the influence of the evangelical revival on the development of 
modern England. Mr. Bready does not certainly claim for evangelicalism 
a monopoly of social effort. He instances Paine and Cobbett in the other 
camp, in England; and in France, Rousseau and Voltaire (between whom 
and Shaftesbury he notes an “unmistakable thread of agreement”). But 
he certainly concentrates and directs the light full upon that large and 
important movement and away from other forces. Is it possible to attrib- 
ute a predominant influence to one particular color of religious thought, 
the evangelical movement? Shaftesbury, it is true, was warmed by that 
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fire; but other influences were at work both in England and on the Con- 
tinent, all converging toward a new sensitiveness to evil material condi- 
tions and to a new humanitarianism. 

Mr. Bready’s study is complementary and corrective to that of the 
Hammonds, to whom evangelicalism is “the reflection of the despair that 
came into men’s lives with the lengthening shadows of the industrial rev- 
olution.” In the case of Lord Shaftesbury (“an Evangelical of the Evan- 
gelicals,” as he termed himself) there is little trace of that “despair”; in- 
deed despair would have been unthinkable in the amazing record of his 
life and labors. With regard to the biographical section of the book, which 
is detailed and well documented, Mr. Bready interprets Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s works by his faith. His attitude is throughout sympathetic, unlike 
Lord Shaftesbury’s most brilliant biographers, the Hammonds, who, 
while admitting that he did more than any single man or any single gov- 
ernment in English history to check the raw power of the new industrial 
system, are impatient of certain expressions of evangelicalism. His sab- 
batism, his uncritical interpretation of Scripture were but superficial 
flaws in Shaftesbury’s record and were to be interpreted sympathetically 
by the historian of that troubled age. 

M. JoURDAIN 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


RELIGION IN THE Maxine. By Alfred North Whitehead. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 150. Price, $1.50. 

The central thought of this work is best expressed by a phrase which 
does not appear on its pages, but is found in the author’s previous book, 
Science and the Modern World. It is “the principle of concretion.”’ It is 
a philosophic development of Tennyson’s sentiment about the flower in 
the crannied wall. God is that order of the universe by virtue of which 
all being has some share in the existence of every flower or man or grain 
of sand or nation or civilization. This participation of all in each is the 
principle of concretion. It is the divinity which enters into the world. 

This participation of all in each particular thing varies from time to 
time and place to place. Some conditions favor it more than others, and 
some happenings achieve it more fully than others. A human being brings 
all being to a focus more richly and concretely than a grain of sand; and 
a good man more than a bad one. 

Badness or evil is just that condition of affairs which hinders this 
participation of all being in the nature of each particular thing. Whatever 
obstructs the principle of concretion is evil. It is not merely evil from the 
standpoint of human needs and desires; it makes the world less divine. 
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It should be noted that Whitehead sets up an absolute standard of 
right and wrong which holds quite independently of human sensibilities 
and feelings. Of course humans may experience this divine and absolute 
goodness, and do so more or less. Also, the only knowledge of it we can 
ever have must come through our experience of it. But it is by no means 
a creature of human society or human life in any form. On the contrary, 
human nature, human society, and human life generally are but one more 
or less imperfect and possibly transitory expression of this divine order 
of goodness. There is a certain oughtness in the nature of things which 
is only partially actualized in our world. Evil is deviation from, or ob- 
struction to, this rightness of the divine order of nature. 

Evil is unstable because it is hostile to the sustaining order of nature. 
Evil may spread and flourish, like any parasite, so long as there is some 
underlying order of goodness on which it can support itself. The fact that 
evil cannot sustain itself shows the universe does have a sustaining order 
which can be called the right as over against the wrong, the divine as over 
against the evil. This instability of evil may, but does not necessarily, 
lead to progress. Evil may prevent increase in the good, but it can never 
itself fully prevail because, in the very act of prevailing, it would destroy 
itself. Evil is self-destructive. It is disorderly, i.e., destructive to that 
order which sustains the universe in existence. 

“Tt is not the case that there is an actual world which accidentally 
happens to exhibit an order of nature. There is an actual world because 
there is an order in nature. If there were no order, there would be no 
world. Also since there is a world, we know that there is an order. The 
ordering entity is a necessary element in the metaphysical situation pre- 
sented by the actual world” (p. 104). 

This sustaining order of the world is not merely moral. It is too rich 
and “concrete” to be reduced to the relative meagerness and abstraction 
of the moral order. It is rather an “aesthetic” order. But the moral and 
conceptual orders enter into it as relatively abstract aspects or features 
of it. Men can become morally good only in so far as they incorporate in 
themselves this sustaining order whereby each shares in all and all in 
each. And when we here speak of “each” and “all” we do not mean mere- 
ly each human individual and all other human individuals. They are 
included, to be sure. But “each” and “all” here refer to each and all 
things and elements which enter into the totality of “the all-inclusive uni- 
verse.” To be moral, then, men must be more than moral. They must 
be aesthetic. And to be profoundly aesthetic, in Whitehead’s sense, is to 


be religious. 
Henry NELSON WIEMAN 


OccmENTAL COLLEGE 
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HoLisM AND EvoLuTIoN. By General the Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts. London: 

Macmillan & Co., 1926. Pp. 362. Price, 18s. net. 

General Smuts has found time to give us in this book the results of 
his wide reading and clear thinking on philosophical problems. The gov- 
erning idea of the book is that the tendency to form wholes, which he 
calls “holism,” explains the structure of matter and the arising in, or 
through, matter of life and mind and personality. He rejects entirely the 
“entelechy” of Professor Driesch and the old-fashioned vitalism. The 
most recent ideas on space-time and chemical relations are brilliantly 
summarized; and the treatment of personality is certainly a contribution 
to psychology. But the main purpose of the book is philosophical or met- 
aphysical. The values, “good” and “beauty,” are referred to the same 
tendency or “holism”; but they are not discussed in detail. If personality 
is “the whole” in our most intimate experience, freedom and purity seem 
to be the two most significant aspects of the ideal. “The function,” says 
General Smuts, “of the ideal of Freedom is to secure the inward self-de- 
termination of the personality, its riddance of all alien obstructive ele- 
ments, and thus its perfection as a pure, radiant, transparent, homoge- 
neous self-activity.” Clearly the idea of a whole is useful in explaining 
some of the phenomena of the moral life; and General Smuts sees that 
the mechanistic causation of determinism is not applicable to moral acts, 
but he does not analyze the idea of self-determination. It may be true 
that a whole is self-determined; but what does that mean? How does the 
value “good” enter into the whole which is personality? General Smuts 
does not seem to give an answer to such questions. Indeed, one may 
doubt whether the category which is most useful in explaining the con- 
nection of matter with life will be found adequate to explain the connec- 
tion of fact with value. The idea of “holism” is certainly useful over a 
large area of experience; but perhaps it may be stretched too far in ref- 
erence to ethical problems. However, even in that field, the insight of 
General Smuts into actual life results in new lights being thrown upon the 
striving after ideas. Students of ethics will therefore have to take account 
of the philosophy which General Smuts maintains. C. D. Burns 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


STUDIES IN THE PRoBLEM oF Norms. “University of California Publica- 
tions in Philosophy,” Vol. VII. George P. Adams, J. Loewenberg, 
Stephen C. Pepper (editors). Berkeley, California: University of 
California Press, 1925. Pp. 207. Price, $3.00. 

This volume contains seven papers which were read before the Philo- 
sophical Union at the University of California in 1925. It gives fresh 
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evidence of the continuous and excellent productivity of the philosophy 
department of that university. There may be other American universities 
which have as much ability in their philosophical faculties, but no other 
university has offered in recent years such compact evidence of diversi- 
fied and original philosophical thinking. The book deals with the prob- 
lem of norms in various aspects, such as values, ideals, logical principles, 
regulative principles, and metaphysical theories. This review will sum- 
marize each paper briefly, add some slight comment on each paper, and 
conclude with some criticisms in general. 

Mr. G. P. Adams wishes to have a prolegomenon to the normative 
sciences, a rational control of value judgments. He starts with a critique 
of the naturalistic thesis typified by the doctrine of William James that 
there is no value apart from preference. Naturalism can accept knowl- 
edge as showing the means to an end or to the integration of the entire 
bundle of interests in one person; and naturalism can recognize the ex- 
istence of other interests than the agent’s. But satisfaction of alien in- 
terests is miraculous. There does not seem to be any reason why natural- 
ism should extend the logic of consistency from the theoretical sphere to 
the sphere of values which are partial or biased. The only function of 
reason in naturalism is Socratic or pragmatic. Mr. Adams then develops 
his doctrine of structure. The conscious process in valuation must be dis- 
tinguished from the objective content. Reality holds aspects which are 
disclosed to interests other than cognitive. These structures are objective, 
relational, and constraining. 

One part of Mr. Adams’ thesis reminds us of the objective good and 
the organic unity in the ethics of Mr. G. E. Moore. In a more elaborate 
study, Mr. Adams might explain more in detail what he means by “struc- 
ture,” how it is distinguished from the realistic structures in any objective 
naturalism, and how it is distinguished from a scale of relational values 
discussed in many philosophies of value. 

Mr. D. W. Prall formulates a naturalistic theory of norms. Norms 
are adjectives, or, in the language of Mr. W. E. Johnson, they are rela- 
tional determinables. Norms are rules or laws. Norms are logical princi- 
ples of the highest generality. Value is a determinable but not strictly 
a norm at all. 

The view that logical principles can be explained as determinables 
deserves serious consideration. It is not so clear that Mr. Prall has ex- 
plained norms or values. 

Mr. S. C. Pepper distinguishes standard value from immediate value. 
Immediate value is the dynamics of patterns. The object valued is the 
pattern itself. Standard value arises from the comparison of patterns, 
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Any pattern may be a standard and assign standard values. All measure- 
ments are cases of standard value. 

Mr. Pepper’s paper is unusually stimulating. His doctrine of pat- 
terns requires more detailed application to the problem of value. Do all 
relational values result from the comparison of previously given values? 
Is not the conception of standard value emptied of important meaning 
when it is equated with all measurement? 

Mr. D. H. Parker criticizes the harmony principle in ethics. He dis- 
cusses various interpretations of harmony from Plato to modern writers. 
No theory of harmony can have more than a partial truth. There must 
be a tragic element in life and need for struggle, destruction, and recon- 
struction. 

Mr. Parker’s paper is a good criticism of many superficial theories of 
harmony. One wonders whether a more comprehensive theory of har- 
mony might not harmonize all of his destruction into a larger harmony. 

Mr. V. F. Lenzen discusses regulative principles in physical science. 
He insists that there are norms even in mathematical physics, which is 
partly based on experience but partly influenced by ideals of reason. 
There are empirical regulative principles, such as the older doctrines of 
continuity, empirical causality, and efficient causality, and such as the 
newer doctrines which are associated with the quantum theory and which 
involve discontinuity, atomism, and teleology. There are other regulative 
principles which are purely formal. Mr. Lenzen criticizes the proposed 
principles of economy and simplicity. He takes the principle of unity as 
fundamental. Unity is achieved through universality, which involves 
three phases: generality, objectivity, and stability. 

The summary given above does scant justice to the suggestiveness of 
Mr. Lenzen’s paper. Its only fault is brevity. Perhaps his discussion of 
regulative principles should be connected with the problem of valuation 
in other fields. 

Mr. J. Loewenberg argues that metaphysics is normative rather than 
descriptive. Descriptive study deals with what is objectively constitutive. 
Normative or critical study is “epistemic” in that it requires some ex- 
plicit reference to a subject. The doctrine of Mr. S. Alexander, that re- 
ality is constitutive but that truth is epistemic, falls into this dilemma: 
“Either the cognitive relation belongs to reality or it belongs to truth. 
If it belongs to reality, it cannot be true; and if it belongs to truth, it 
cannot be real.”” Mr. Loewenberg’s doctrine is that the knowledge of re- 
ality is normative, since reality is cosmic and truth is human. 

This is not the place to discuss the justice of Mr. Loewenberg’s criti- 
cism of Mr. Alexander. But grant that Mr. Alexander is refuted, what 
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follows? Could not metaphysics be human, tentative, and selective, 
without being epistemic? The reviewer must confess that the scientific 
norms of Mr. Lenzen seem more convincing than the epistemological 
norms of Mr. Loewenberg. 

The last essay in the volume is the Howison lecture by Mr. W. P. 
Montague on “Time and the Fourth Dimension.” Philosophy should be 
concerned with vision rather than with arguments. So this is a vision of 
a possible world. The spatial world is a sphere which expands in the 
fourth dimension, which is time. “Outside the sphere is the future, inside 
the sphere is the past, on the growing swelling surface is the present, 
which is the spatial plane of possible action and reaction and of all ma- 
terial existence.” 

It is interesting to hear that philosophy is to dispense with argu- 
ments, especially as philosophy has had so many bad arguments. Are 
philosophical theories too sacred for proof or verification? Are they not 
even to be compared with other theories as to adequacy? In this connec- 
tion, one wishes that Mr. Montague would compare his doctrine, which 
starts with space, with the doctrine of Mr. Alfred A. Robb, which starts 
with the temporal relation of before or after. 

In gathering together the impressions of this volume, the reviewer 
finds that his admiration of its merits is qualified by two negative reac- 
tions. One criticism concerns the reliance in many essays on what might 
be called “magic words” such as “structure,” “pattern,” “norm,” “regula- 
tive,” “tragic,” “determinable,” and “epistemic.” Sometimes these words 
seem to cover problems rather than to help in their analysis. The other 
criticism is perhaps inevitably caused by the fact that the papers were to 
be read. There is a danger that philosophy may consist too largely of 
essays or collections of essays. There is need of more detailed, elaborate, 
step-by-step investigation. Even such excellent essays would not com- 
pensate for the loss of more intensive work. 

A. P. BROGAN 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


THE INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY, 1904-1914. By G. Lowes Dickinson. 
New York and London: The Century Co., 1926. Pp. viii+-sos. 
With the public swamped by the vast amount of material at hand on 

the subject of war guilt, it is a relief and a pleasure to be able to point 

out such an admirable guide through this morass as Mr. Dickinson’s 
book. Since the outbreak of the war, the author has published a number 
of works on this subject, among them such titles as The European An- 
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archy (1916) and War: Its Nature, Cause and Cure (1923); and this 
present volume is the culmination of that series of studies. 

The book shows the effect of the war upon our study of international 
relations. It is written from an avowedly pacifistic point of view and with 
a definite moral purpose in mind. “I believe . . . . that modern war 
with all the resources of science at its disposal, has become incompatible 
with the continuance of civilization.” This is true for the first time in 
history; and it brings with it new problems: are wars inevitable; how 
do they arise; how can we prevent them from arising? Through making 
an analysis of the way in which the last war arose, he endeavors to sub- 
stantiate the thesis of his book—that “whenever and wherever the an- 
archy of armed states exists, war becomes inevitable,” and that the only 
way it can be avoided is through the abolishment of this armed anarchy 
and the substitution for it of the League of Nations (Preface and pp. 
477-78). 

So this volume is a case study to show how the “anarchy of sovereign 
armed states” led to the Great War. The author has based it upon the 
use of the voluminous quantity of documents and much of the memoir 
and other literature published since the war began. Moreover, he has 
digested that material. His ability to pick out the essential facts is almost 
uncanny. There is no endless string of details or minute disquisition upon 
minuter points; rather, a broad view and a clear perception of the goal are 
constantly retained. Diplomatic history is for once made interesting. 
The author’s earnestness of purpose and his ambition to leave a distinct 
ethical impression upon the reader have lent to his pen an added ability 
for giving atmosphere and color to the pages. The irony, the pathos, 
the tragedy of situations and actions are always made evident. Just read 
those pages dealing with the Algeciras Conference or with the events of 
the immediate pre-war days. 

The first chapter deals with the “general conditions” of that an- 
archy, and the author uses copious illustrations from pre-war diplomacy 
as proofs of his assertions. The principle of the balance of power that 
governs European state relations is, in an environment of armed states 
where each fears and suspects the other, ostensibly set up for defensive 
purposes. Armaments and counter-armaments result. For the object of 
each group is not to establish a balance, but to get the better of that bal- 
ance so that all diplomatic affairs will be settled in its favor. Thus the 
distinction between the terms “defensive” and “offensive” breaks down, 
and “the ultimate issue is war.” The main obstacle to disarmament and 
peace, however, arises from the fact that one or several states desire 
something for which they are willing to go to war or to run the risk of 
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doing so. These aggressive motives, notwithstanding the asseverations of 
statesmen to the contrary, are evidenced in every peace treaty, where a 
division of spoils is always made. Although the originators of aggressive 
policies are few in number, yet they obtain the aid of others for reasons 
of self-interest and sweep the masses along into supporting them even to 
the point of war by means of an “opinion-manufacturing press.” In this 
anarchy political and legal concepts break down. Statesmen are given to 
the use of cant and hypocrisy and deceit in their public declarations, in 
treaties and other documents, and in their dealings with each other. “The 
nature of their employment” forces upon them a morality all their own. 
Interest or supposed interest alone gives content to the term “national 
honor.” Shifts in the relations of states are determined by considerations 
of temporary advantage. The one permanent fact is that each nation al- 
ways is certain that all the right is on its side and all the wrong on the 
side of its momentary enemy. 

These conclusions are tested in the remainder of the book by a de- 
tailed study of the origins of the recent war. By 1907 Europe was divided 
into two groups so as to maintain the balance of power. The Bismarckian 
system, with all the powers except France aligned either directly or indi- 
rectly with Germany, had shrunk in size. Beginning with the Franco- 
Russian alliance, a diplomatic revolution had occurred that ended in the 
formation of the Triple Entente. Serbia broke with Austria, and Italy by 
a Machiavellian policy of deceit and double-dealing made an agreement 
with France that was in direct contradiction to her Triple Alliance obliga- 
tions (pp. 96-97). Former enemies became friends; and friends, ene- 
mies. England and France and Russia, who had been on the verge of war 
several times, now found that their differences were not irreconcilable, 
for a greater and a common menace had arisen to them in the form of 
Germany. “This is only one illustration . . . . of the general fact that, in 
the international anarchy, no friendship can be formed or maintained un- 
less it be countered by an enemy” (pp. 70, 112). These alliances and 
ententes were all declared to be defensive and peaceful in character and 
purpose. Yet all looked toward war, as the military conventions show; 
and each party had certain hopes to realize in case war broke out. Cer- 
tain statesmen did desire to keep the peace; “but in the European an- 
archy pious intentions, even when genuine, count for very little; and the 
fact remains that, from the date of the formation of the Entente, crisis 
after crisis supervened, that Europe was again and again on the verge of 
war, that armaments increased and military and naval conventions mul- 
tiplied, until at last it is hardly paradoxical to say that the European 
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war came of itself, although nobody at the moment wanted it” (pp. 
II2-13). 

In a discussion of these crises, connected with the Moroccan, Persian, 
Bagdad Railway, Balkan, military and naval affairs, the author shows 
how distorted the judgment of events and of state interests had become. 
The Bagdad Railway, that in any healthy atmosphere would have merit- 
ed only praise and support, was fought by the Entente powers. Thefts 
and divisions of independent states were carried out through secret agree- 
ments and by actions that contradicted public declarations of policy. 
Germany in particular was prevented from receiving her share in the 
spoils, even at the risk of war; and when she made her demands, she was 
accused of greed and chauvinism (p. 338). Leaders in all countries, and 
not only in Germany, were cynical concerning disarmament and arbitra- 
tion. In a time when every power was arming, Germany was denied the 
right of naval armament by England. Those “barbarous little States” in 
the Balkans were finally able to lead Europe into war. Austria had to 
crush Serbia or be disrupted by pan-Serb propaganda. This Russia, who 
had been stirring up the Balkan states against Austria, could not permit 
for reasons of the balance of the power and all that it implies. The other 
states were dragged in by their alliances or agreements or interests. 
Neither side could back down without too great a loss of power and pres- 
tige. And so the war came on. Who is to blame? If one wishes to answer 
that question, one must decide “which has the greater justification—a 
state (Austria) which is defending itself against disruption, or one (Ser- 
bia) which is desirous of extending its power by the disruption of its 
neighbor”; and, second, whether the offense lies with Germany for back- 
ing Austria or with Russia for backing Serbia. While the author’s sym- 
pathies lie with the Central powers (pp. 464-65), yet to him the more 
important thought to remember is that “so long as States . . . . arm 
with a view to war, pursue policies which can only be fulfilled by war, 
make alliances in expectation of war, conduct their relations in secret be- 
cause of war, for so long war will come, until war shall end mankind; 
and for so long will every object which gives a reason why States should 
exist . . . . be sacrificed to that Moloch, who offers nothing in return 
but the prospect of sacrificing again. Is it not time we stopped our dis- 
putes about who was the good or the bad boy, and began at last to take 
stock of the real situation?” (p. 466). 

The limitations of the book are largely set by the author’s purpose 
and point of view. Damning the European state system as a whole, he 
has no eye for the delicacy of its workings, for its ability to make war or 
peace or any variety of shading between the two. He sees no difference 
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between the manipulation of that system by that master, Bismarck, and 
by his epigoni. For the sake of clarity he is inclined to simplify a bit 
too much. Franco-German relations need not always have been so im- 
possible, particularly during the years 1898-1902. His analysis of diplo- 
matic crises, once they are there, is masterly; but he does not concern 
himself sufficiently with the task of showing definitely why and how these 
arose at the time they did and of explaining the intricate relationship be- 
tween policies and events in their evolution and settlement. One feels 
that he is using those crises before the final one of 1914 as background 
material to illustrate the methods and conditions of international rela- 
tions and that he does not give to each the importance due it because of 
the menace of war that it contained. One would also like to know better 
what the differences are in the underlying forces that caused wars, for 
instance, in the eighteenth century and those that caused the last war; 
for, although in both periods the same general condition of “armed an- 
archy” obtained, yet the types and causes of the wars are not the same. 
By failing to solve that problem, the author makes his formula somewhat 
too simple and undervalues the significance of nationalism. He relegates 
it to the general category of forces that “become operative by and through 
Governments” (Preface). 

Nevertheless Mr. Dickinson has given us a book of remarkably sane 


judgment; one that is clear, factual, and extremely interesting. If prag- 
matic historiography can produce such works, let us have more of it. 
EUGENE N. ANDERSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE EvoLuTION oF VALUES. By C. Bouglé. Translated by Helen Stal- 
ker Sellars. Introduction by Roy Wood Sellars. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1926. Pp. xxxvii-+-277. 

Values, according to Professor Bouglé, exist only in relation to de- 
sires; but we cannot define values merely in terms of blind desire. Valu- 
ation contains an intellectual factor; and a value involves anticipation of 
future satisfaction, recollection of past sacrifice, and appreciation of pres- 
ent resistance. Another aspect of value is conferred upon it by the social 
life of which the individual is a part. With regard to values other indi- 
viduals are our competitors and our collaborators; and an important if 
not essential ingredient in values is the memory of past co-operations and 
the hope of future communions. 

Moreover, values are imperative and demand recognition. The ex- 
istence of values, with their claim to recognition, implies a duality, an 
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antithesis between the sacred and the profane; and there is justification 
for regarding the religious antithesis as the source of the duality reflected 
in values. It is true that in primitive societies, where mental and emo- 
tional indistinctness is the rule, religious beliefs are useful and almost 
inevitable intermediaries of valuations; but nevertheless feelings may 
achieve recognition without the approbation of religion; and the ideals 
and aspirations of societies have other means than religion of making 
themselves felt. 

Instead of being the source of the imperative character of values, re- 
ligion may be traced to a source which it has in common with other types 
of value. “Where shall we find the model of those sacred forces of spiritual 
nature by which man feels himself surrounded and dominated, if not in 
those special forces which are freed by the communion of conscious- 
nesses? Is not the power they engender in assembling together and or- 
ganizing themselves the type of those powers, at once restrictive and 
beneficent, imperious and helpful, before which people bow down with 
mixed feelings of terror and love?” And it is the forces emanating from 
society which confer their imperative character on values in general, for 
where else could values obtain the compelling prestige with which they 
seem to be invested? 

Social life, however, does not create values from nothing. The forces 
born from the life in common have always a certain number of given 
forms to work on; and though no limit may be set to their power as mod- 
ifiers, they are not the sole creators. 

While religion is not the source of values, it is nevertheless true that 
in primitive life all values tend to cluster around the altar. The differen- 
tiation of values keeps pace, however, with the division of labor; and the 
values primitively unified by religion are made specific. This splitting-up 
of the ideal brings man freedom to compare values and adjust their claims; 
and since the tendency to differentiation is limited by the fact that the 
individual as member of a subgroup gives but part of himself to the ac- 
tivities of the partial group and to its values, a hierarchy of values is 
formed. 

In addition to elaborating the theory of value summarized above, 
Professor Bouglé discusses the nature of some of the special types of 
value, their relations, and problems connected with them. Some of the 
chapter headings are: “Economic Values and Ideal Values,” “Value and 
Science,” “Social Conditions of Scientific Progress,” “Esthetic Values,” 
“The Nation and Moral Teaching.” While to some of us the special 
forces arising from society may seem more mysterious than values them- 
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selves, Professor Bouglé’s work is valuable both in itself and as represen- 
tative of an important school of thought. The translator has succeeded 
admirably in translating the work into lucid and graceful English. 
CHARNER M. PERRY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


SEX FREEDOM AND SoctaLt Controt. By Charles W. Margold. With an 
Introduction by Edward T. Devine. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1926. Pp. xi-+-143. Price, $2.00. 

There are no good shibboleths in science. Even the best of concepts 
become inhibitory as shibboleths: they endanger open-mindedness and 
thereby impoverish observation. It is certainly time for those who have 
struggled against “individualism” as a ubiquitous epithet to look to the 
equally ubiquitous use that is now being made of the concept “social.” 
Ubiquity easily becomes iniquity. 

As Exhibit A consider the book now under review. It emphasizes as 
data “(1) the inherent social nature of man’s mental life, and conse- 
quently of all his acts and practices; (2) the invariable presence of social 
control in man’s sexual life; (3) the intrenched reality of group sex 
standards.” The general validity of these contentions may be admitted. 
But what of the admission? All men eat food, necessarily eat food, and 
so the fact of eating is unquestionably a reality, even an intrenched reali- 
ty. But there remain to be settled inside the domain of these profound 
truths, in their own right and on their own ground, questions as to what 
food is preferable, how it shall be prepared, when eaten, how much, and 
with whom. Even if we go on to admit that man is a social animal and 
that therefore eating is of social concern, we have not settled the issues as 
to where and when and how and why social control could be best invoked 
for the amelioration of man, the eating animal. To admit, even to prove, 
that man is social settles nothing save the philosophic mind—nor that 
for long. 

Still from just such data our present author seeks to deduce convic- 
tion on error of Havelock Ellis, Ellen Key, and other moderns who argue 
not that man is not social, not even that sex is not social, but that, how- 
ever social man and sex may be, the social order is enriched by rich indi- 
viduals and that individuals can be enriched by a social extension of free- 
dom to all sex expression that does not, for instance, eventuate in repro- 
duction. The-data here relied upon, however i:controvertible they may 
be, would as easily prove that all sexual intercourse should take place on 
July 4 as a public national rite as it would disprove the position assailed. 
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If being social is a natural necessity, then we may forget it in our effort 
to discover in what form it is also a virtue. Tolerance is as social as espi- 
onage; unobtrusion as social as obtrusion. If sociality is not a necessity, 
then we may still inquire when it is a virtue. To use a truism as a shibbo- 
leth to justify the status quo does more harm to the truism than service 
to established values. 

Whether greater freedom in sex, even if socially accorded, as Have- 
lock Ellis proposes, rather than surreptitiously snatched, as has been the 
civilized wont, is desirable remains an open question. If it be noticed that 
the opponents of greater sex freedom seem weak when unsuccored by ap- 
peal to sacred custom, it must also be remarked that the proponents have 
no certain way of making out their case for greater freedom except a haz- 
ardous adventure across the moral frontier so well described in the large 
by Mr. C. Delisle Burns elsewhere in this issue. With the intrinsic posi- 
tive sanction for sex expression undiminished in its urgency and the neg- 
ative sanctions for repression growing less strong through every advance 
of venereal prophylaxis, contraception, and economic freedom for women, 
it will take arguments stronger than insinuations or shibboleths afford 
to inhibit eventual moral change in this field through the old and only 
human avenue—initial personal adventures. A new content for “social” 
will be easily acceptable if and when men wake to find already achieved 
a new status quo. 

A redeeming feature of this book is a selected bibliography of some 
five hundred titles. 

T. V. Smita 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ARBITRATION AND BusINess Etuics. By Clarence F. Birdseye. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. 305. Price, $2.50. 

A contribution to the growing field of business ethics, and an ad- 
mirable one, this volume is packed with usable information for practical 
men and is at the same time scholarly enough to satisfy the exactions of 
teachers and students. The author takes the position that commercial ar- 
bitration affords the best method of securing a certain amount of order 
out of the chaos of the “domain of the unenforceable.” He puts his best 
foot forward at the very start, Part I dealing with “Commercial Arbitra- 
tion,” while the rest of the book holds that, by comparison, all other 
forms have been found wanting. 

Part II is an indictment of “Common Law Arbitration,” which, al- 
though outgrown in England a generation or more ago, has been slavishly 
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followed in America. The Rosenbaum report of 1916 is stressed to show 
how in England a tremendous amount of litigation has been avoided by 
keeping commercial disputes out of the courts. The co-operation of the 
American Bar Association with the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York to establish a similar condition in America—virtually a sui- 
cidal pact for the former—is dealt with skilfully and tactfully. 

Part III deals with “Statutory Arbitration,” which emancipates busi- 
ness from the inertia consequent on the diversity of our judicial system 
and from the amateurishness of the courts in commercial disputes. At 
best, however, legislation is negative; the history of arbitration in New 
York has been made by two vigorous personalities: Judge Fancher and, 
more recently, Charles L. Bernheimer. One suspects a bit of hero-worship 
in the author’s recital of their achievements in educating business, in 
effecting modifications of the law, and in the more direct activities of 
fact-finding and arbitration. One wonders, also, whether the author has 
kept clear of enthusiasms for things: the seller is quite vociferous in con- 
demning “cancellations” in a falling market; but will he be so interested 
in securing “deliveries” in a rising market? There are “bulls” and “bears” 
in ethics as well as in markets. 

In Part IV and Part V, dealing with “Industrial and Other Exam- 
ples of Arbitration,” the author draws largely on his Encyclopaedia of 
General Business and Legal Forms for references. One gets the impres- 
sion that our older and crowded Eastern states and cities are experiencing 
the pressure that England felt several decades earlier, and that the 
“friendliness” in labor relations effected by arbitration more than com- 
pensates for the lack of “advanced legislation” which is the pride of the 
West. The whole development of business ethics is regarded as arising 
from the same conditions as previously held in post-Crusade Europe: a 
faster rate of development in business complexity than in legal forms and 
processes. The author’s faith in the inevitability of conditions to work 
for good is, however, as questionable as his optimism as to the benignity 
of self-made men toward their former associates. 

A lucid style and an abundance of concrete material quicken the 
author’s thesis. Helpful suggestions for improving conditions culminate 
in an excellent Appendix, containing the actual arbitration clauses and 
forms together with several state arbitration laws and the United States 
Arbitration Act. Throughout the volume, there is convincing evidence 
of the author’s historic and social insight and of his philosophical sound- 
ness. 

C. F. TaruscH 

State University oF Iowa 
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SHORTER NOTICES 

History or MEpIAEVAL Puitosopny. By M. de Wulf. Vol. II, from Thomas 

Aquinas to the End of the Middle Ages (English trans.). London: Long- 

mans Green & Co., 1926. Pp. 336. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

The first volume of this translation was reviewed here a short time ago. 
In this second volume there are the same characteristics that were noted in the 
first. The book is valuable as a record of dates and of the names of medieval 
thinkers and because it contains a fairly full bibliography of the subject. Pro- 
fessor de Wulf promised us, in his Preface, a volume of extracts from medie- 
val writers, which should be useful, if it is selected with a view to rendering the 
valuable part of the work of these thinkers available. Perhaps it is impossible 
for a summary of a thousand years of thought to be illuminating; but it must 
be confessed that the book reads as if it were a schoolboy’s textbook of names. 
Professor de Wulf may know the Middle Ages; but he shows very little sign of 
knowing philosophy. We are told that “the use Roger Bacon made of experi- 
mental methods was better than his theory concerning them”: which is indeed 
possible, if nothing could be so bad as his theory. As for Occam—who, by the 
way, does not come from Ockam in Surrey, but from Oakham in Rutlandshire 
—Professor de Wulf seems not to understand at all Occam’s theory of univer- 
sals. It is very improbable that Occam was a subjectivist. And Occam’s theory 
that “substantia is quantitas” was surely worth some attention. Again, Profes- 
sor de Wulf either has not read Nicholas de Cusa or has missed the point com- 
pletely. One would not suppose, in reading Professor de Wulf, that Cusa was 
a mathematician of great subtlety. Any old word such as “God” or “substance” 
throws Professor de Wulf completely off his balance. He puts the terms down 
in a list as if they meant the same thing in the twelfth and the fifteenth cen- 
turies. The whole work has, indeed, the defects of the Louvain school of apolo- 
getic neo-Scholasticism. No one really cares, as the Louvain school seems to 
imagine, what the “doctrine” of Aquinas or Occam was: the only importance 
of these men as philosophers is in the few points in which they were not abso- 
lutely mistaken as to facts. There is a criterion of philosophical common sense; 
but Professor de Wulf, if he is aware of it, does not apply it. However, it is 
useful to have a list of the works which no philosopher need trouble to read; 
and in that immense list are a few illuminating passages of forgotten works. 
The Middle Ages did indeed make a very important contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the world; but what that contribution was, it would be difficult to dis- 
cover by reading Professor de Wulf’s book. 

C. D. Burns 


THREE CoNCEPTIONS OF Minp. By Alexander A. Jascalevich. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1926. Pp. 107. Price, $2.00. 

In this well-written, interesting, and unpretentious volume Dr. Jascale- 
vich has provided a welcome supplementation to the present avalanche of books 
on mind. Unlike the analytical volumes by Russell, Broad,-and Drake, this vol- 
ume is largely historical and deals with the conceptions of mind of Aristotle, 
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Augustine, and Descartes. It is helpful to approach modern theories of mind 
through a comparison of the views of Aristotle and Descartes, and in this con- 
nection the present volume will be valuable to teachers and students alike. 

The naturalistic aspect of Aristotle’s view receives the major emphasis in 
the treatment of this ever modern thinker. In harmony with the Greek discern- 
ment of the “consanguinity of human life with the outward spread of the cos- 
mos,” the Aristotelian human mind is “the perfect realization of an organic 
body.” Uninfected with subjective categories, it is inextricably linked with the 
world as a whole, with the objects of its operations, with these operations in re- 
lation to each other, with the human body, and with the social environment. 
But for Augustine the “human mind is an incorporeal and self-known sub- 
stance which governs the bodily and rational activities of men,” halfway be- 
tween the corporeal and incorporeal realms, and consorting with both. And 
with Descartes the denaturalization of mind is complete: mind now essays its 
adventure toward truth in proud disdain of corporeal body, a substance com- 
plete in itself, while “the natural world sustains the meaning of what mind is 
not.” Although the author believes that historically “each conception is best in 
its own time and place,” his personal sympathies lie with the naturalistic ac- 
counts. In this respect he is in agreement with the contemporary tendency of 
philosophers and psychologists alike to drag mind down from its ivory-tower 
isolation from mundane affairs, and to put mind back into the press of natural 
events and processes. 

Cartes W. Morris 


THE ZOROASTRIAN DOCTRINE OF A FuTURE Lire: FroM DEATH TO THE INDI- 

VIDUAL JuDGMENT. “Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series,” Vol. XI. 

By Jal Dastur Cursetji Pavry. New York: Columbia University Press, 

1926. Pp. xxviii+-119. Price, $2.50. 

This is another contribution toward intercultural appreciation. The doc- 
trine of man’s freedom to choose between good and evil in this life which char- 
acterizes the Zoroastrian religion is here matched by its counterpart and sequel 
in terms of the ensuing responsibility in the future life. In this study the au- 
thor has projected three volumes dealing respectively with the three parts of 
future life, namely, (1) the period from death to individual judgment at the 
Chinvat Bridge, (2) life in heaven, hell, or the intermediate place, and (3) the 
general judgment. And the present work constitutes the first of the three. The 
treatment is historical, tracing under each topic its development through the 
literature of the various periods. Quotations are translated and embodied in 
the work, and conclusions indicated. Most readers of this volume will look for- 


ward to the appearance of its two companions. 
Y. P. Mer 


Havetocx Ex.ts: A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL Stupy. By Isaac Goldberg. 
London: Constable & Co., 1926. Pp. xiv-+359. Price, 18s. net. 
It is in America and in Germany, as Mr. Havelock Ellis’ biographer points 
out, rather than in England that the subject of this study has his due measure 
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of appreciation. Of the six volumes of his Studies in the Psychology of Sex, one 
alone was published in England; and after the sale of this work was suspended, 
Mr. Ellis decided to publish in America, while regretting that his own country 
should be almost alone in refusing to him the conditions of reasonable intellec- 
tual freedom. He was able to write in his postscript to the Studies in 1910 that 
the effort to crush his work had not resulted in any change in that work by so 
much as a single word. “With help, or without it, I have followed my path to 
the end. He who follows in the steps of Nature after a law that was not made 
by man is above and beyond man, has time as well as eternity on his side and 
can afford to be both patient and fearless.” The Studies are Mr. Ellis’ central 
work and have a permanent value for physicians and scientific men. A part of 
modern psychoanalytic theory is hinted at or contained in these Studies, and it 
is significant that Freud, in his /nterpretation of Dreams, points to Ellis’ “hap- 
py anticipations” of his theory that “primitive modes of work suppressed dur- 
ing the day participate in the formation of the dream.” The now familiar terms 
“auto-eroticism” and “Narcissism” were adapted from or coined by Ellis; and 
still more important is the anticipation of what is now called in psychoan- 
alytic language “sublimation.” The originality of Ellis’ thought may be gath- 
ered from the fact that the first of the Studies was published in 1897, thirty 
years ago. 

But Ellis’ work is not only matter for the specialist. Regarding sex as “the 
central problem of life” (Preface to the Studies, 1897), his studies are through- 
out related to life in this encyclopedia of experience and speculation. To Freud, 
Ellis has applied the name of “artist” (a title disclaimed by the Viennese sci- 
entist); and to Ellis himself the term would be properly applied, for there is 
a blending of art in his science. To this artist, to live “remains an art which 
everyone must learn and which no one can teach,” and it is significant that he 
has chosen The Dance of Life for the title of one of his books. 

E. F. 


U.S. A Seconp Stupy 1n Democracy. By H. E. Buchholz. Baltimore: War- 
wick & York, Inc., 1926. Pp. vii+-400. 

Under the conviction that “some one should review the trails already trav- 
eled by the American republic, take stock of the present and make plans for the 
future,” Mr. Buchholz presents in a very striking manner the criticism that the 
American citizen has taken advantage of the government to relieve himself of 
responsibility for “such non-governmental activities as transportation, agricul- 
ture, industry, moral guidance, and what not.” He looks forward to the estab- 
lishment of a “pure democracy”—a complete feeling of responsibility by the 
individual—as a solution not only of these evils, but of political bossism and 
machine-made statesmanship, which he thinks can never be eliminated from 
our system. 

A feature of the work is the attempt to cite specific examples purporting 
to establish his thesis. But one is disappointed by the unscholarly attitude at 
times reflected in extreme statements, in apparently deliberate attempts to con- 
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fuse the study through atypical instances, as well as in laying himself open to 
the charges of being naive, prosaic, and even reactionary. Nevertheless, the 
book is well worth serious consideration. 

THEODORE T. LAFFERTY 


THe METAPHYSICS OF EVOLUTION WITH OTHER Essays. By Thomas Whit- 
taker. London: Williams & Norgate, 1926. Pp. 480. Price, 16s. net. 
Mr. Thomas Whittaker is well known as an authority on Plotinus and the 

neo-Platonists. This volume contains a collection of essays which he has pub- 

lished in various periodicals, some of them as far back as 1881 and 1884. But it 
is useful to have them collected together; and there are some long essays in- 
cluded which have not hitherto been published, although written in 1913. There 
are some historical studies of Bruno, Origen, Scotus Erigena, and Apollonius 
of Tyana—all interesting and illuminating. These are well “documented” and 
are thorough examinations of the theories of the philosophers named. The con- 
flict between Celsus and Origen is well rendered. It is shown that the theoc- 
racy which Origen stood for was victorious for many centuries, but that the 
tide turned and the modern world is consciously or unconsciously on the side 
of Celsus. Similarly in all Mr. Whittaker’s studies the relevance of old contro- 
versies to our present problem is kept in view. This makes the whole book 
more than a mere record. It is real historical interpretation. But besides the 
historical essays are others of a purely philosophical kind. There is a long and 
valuable study of the philosophy of history. The argument goes to show that 
the movement toward rationalism in Europe was a much more fundamental 
and “intrinsic” tendency than the lapse into the Dark Ages. In the philosoph- 
ical essays, and especially in the long and most recent essay on “A New Meta- 
physic of Evolution,” Mr. Whittaker has a real contribution to make to our 
knowledge of the nature of things. His views are colored by neo-Platonism and 
by the idealism or absolutism of the late nineteenth century; but he gives its 
due place to science. There are important appendixes: one on the Eleatics and 
one on the “de Aeternitate Mundi.” Altogether Mr. Whittaker’s work is of the 
greatest importance for scholars. The opinions of obsolete philosophers such 
as Plotinus are occasionally illuminating. Some insight into reality survives 
even the most ungovernable imaginativeness of the mystic. But it is also use- 
ful to have full historical studies of older points of view than our own, because 
so many of our contemporary beliefs are unconsciously formed by forgotten in- 
fluences. The problems dealt with by Mr. Whittaker are not specifically moral 
problems, but the world-view of any age has great significance as affecting 
moral action. Moral philosophers therefore cannot afford to neglect the meta- 


physics connected with religious experience. 
C. DELIsLte Burns 


Tue PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF PHILOsoPpHY. By Roy Wood Sellars. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xiv-+517. 


Meant as a textbook for students beginning the study of philosophy, this 
latest literary production from Professor Sellars represents a restatement with 
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supplementations of his earlier text The Essentials of Philosophy. It purports 
to cover the entire field of philosophic speculation under three approaches: 
the epistemological, under which the history of philosophy is treated more 
fully than elsewhere in the volume; the ontological and cosmological; and, 
finally, the valuational, in which ethics receives primary emphasis. As a text 
the book will almost certainly prove to have at least two outstanding merits: 
(1) a challenge to the student’s interest and (2) a challenge to his intellectual 
endurance. The first challenge will arise not from a felicitous literary style or 
a sense of the dramatic in philosophy, but rather from a personal way of tak- 
ing the problems on the part of the author. Knowing its disadvantage, he has 
nevertheless elected—wisely, I think—frankly to memorialize his “own ascent 
to the ‘hill of vision.’”” The second challenge will arise from the author’s gen- 
uine attempt to present the real problems in philosophy in spite now and then 
of their technicality. Instead of writing down to the student, Professor Sellars 
has deliberately tried to stimulate the student to come up to a new level of 
mastery. To compare this text with only two that have recently appeared in 
America, it is not as comprehensive nor as balanced nor as clearly and beauti- 
fully written as Professor G. Watts Cunningham’s Problems of Philosophy; 
but it has more the element of personal adventure and a more definitely es- 
poused partisanship. It is not as generously oriented in the total world of ap- 
preciation as Professor G. T. W. Patrick’s Introduction to Philosophy, nor as 
deftly done; but it is more systematic in its analyses of philosophic problems 
and more rigorous in its demands upon intellectual energy. It would admirably 
supplement, or be supplemented by, either of these texts. 

Its treatment of the problem of values will be of more specific interest to 
readers of this Journal. One may suppose that this section represents more 
than either other division Professor Sellars’ recent thought. The metaphysical 
position is that of his earlier realism, and the epistemological position is that 
made well known by him in the same connection. Here more adequately than 
elsewhere he has indicated the value implications of his general philosophy. 
He accepts what he describes as one of the “great discoveries of recent philoso- 
phy”—“the realization that living, and not knowing, is the primary fact and 
the proper point of departure for a philosophy of values.” Value is tied up in- 
dissolubly with the human enterprise, does not exist apart from approval or 
disapproval, and can be objective only in a social universe. “Values are ob- 
jects valued.” One misses here the Platonic emphasis upon subsistences that 
are eternal, an important emphasis of other modern realists of this critical 
school. As an implication of his strict naturalism, Professor Sellars is com- 
mendably frank, though delightfully undogmatic, in dealing with the fate of 
values in the cosmic hazard. The student will here get a chance to take his 
universe straight, undiluted by any wishful thinking regarding the traditional 
values of God, freedom, and immortality. 

T. V. S. 
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FATALISM OR Freepom. A Brotocist’s ANSWER. “The New Science” Series. 

By C. Judson Herrick. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1926. Pp. 

96. Price, $1.00. 

Banishing at the outset “metaphysical” categories and the concept of un- 
caused action, Professor Herrick attempts to discover whether freedom can- 
not be defined in terms that may be justified by the postulates and methods of 
verification of the natural sciences. Though thinking is a function of the body, 
the exclusion of the conscious processes from the biologist’s view of life is sci- 
entifically inadmissible. That which is known introspectively as thinking would 
to an external observer with adequate technique appear as complicated proto- 
plasmic activities; but the external account cannot express the whole of the sit- 
uation. Thinking as known introspectively is a natural event and is an element 
in an orderly system of natural causes. 

Mental processes with their related bodily changes enable man to predict 
the future and choose in the light of consequences among the alternatives pre- 
sented by a given situation. The choice is causally determined, but it differs 
from a reflex in that prediction, a function of an elaborated cerebral cortex, is 
one of the causal factors determining choice. “An intelligent choice is a freer 
choice in contrast with unconsciously determined processes in that one looks 
ahead to the consequences of action and this prevision is a real component of 
the causative complex.” 

In another sense also we may say that man is free. Any organization is 
free to operate in accordance with its own inner nature in appropriate situa- 
tions. A locomotive is free to make sixty miles an hour on the track but not 
across country; and in the same way man is free to unfold and develop his 
original nature unless this process is restrained by atypical or unfavorable ex- 
ternal conditions. An aeroplane may be said to have more freedom than a loco- 
motive, and man has much more freedom than either, since a larger and better 
internal apparatus makes possible a wider range of behavior. 

Professor Herrick’s style is straightforward and readable; and whether or 
not we agree with his views, the issues are clearcut. If we accept his descrip- 
tion of human behavior and its causes, shall we say that such behavior is free? 
Can we, for purposes of scientific explanation, distinguish between an “appro- 
priate” environment and one which is not appropriate? Is it necessary to use 
prediction as a factor in our explanation of human behavior? If the introspec- 
tive account and the external account of human behavior are both essential, 


how do the two accounts fit together? 
CHARNER M. PERRY 


PuRPOSE THE VARIANT OF THEORY. By Julius Temple House. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. viii+-80. 
This is a doctoral dissertation in sociology. It is devoted to the thesis 
that all theoretical systems grow out of, and vary with, the purpose of the 
thinker. In the background is the view that the purpose of the thinker, more- 
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over, is the product of the social and physical environment. It is, therefore, 
a study of the individual mechanism through which social changes take place. 
Illustrations are found in the lives and philosophies of Hobbes, Locke, Hume, 
and J. S. Mill. 

T.V.S. 


Some Earty Tracts on Poor Reuter. Edited by F. R. Salter, Fellow of Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge. Preface by Rt. Hon. Sidney Webb, M.P. 
London: Methuen & Co., 1926. Pp. 128. Price, 5s. net. 

This is a translation of five European tracts on poor relief of the sixteenth 
century, including Luther’s ordinance and Zwingli’s ordinance. There is a val- 
uable Introduction explaining the situation in the sixteenth century and a sum- 
mary with extracts of the English Beggars Acts of 1531 and 1536. The book 
will be most valuable to students of the history of social reform, for not only 
does it take the history back into the sixteenth century, but it also provides ma- 
terial for comparing the English development with that of the Continent. The 
policy of the reformers in regard to the poor is an interesting phase of their 
general policy in regard to the practical effects of religion. But the course 
adopted almost everywhere in the sixteenth century has now left us face to 
face with the problem, not only unsolved, but actually much greater. The fun- 
damental issues implied in the existence of widespread poverty are hardly un- 
derstood even today. 

C. D. Burns 


Evo.uTion oF Inga. By Oren Byron Taft. Chicago: Lakeside Press, 1926. 

Pp. 152. 

This volume is devoted to an elaboration and reiteration of the thesis that 
everything exists in infinite mind as its reflection, and that everything sensed by 
human consciousness is reflection of infinite mind in a consciousness which 
itself is reflection of infinite mind. The recognition of this truth marks the 
distinction, in the evolution of idea, between man and animals, and lays upon 
man the duty of demonstrating his reflected power over the ideas which con- 
stitute his own body and environment. When man substitutes for false be- 
lief the knowledge that everything is the reflection of a creative spirit whose 
law is love, then error, sin, and sickness pass into the oblivion of nothingness 
precisely as do mathematical errors. 

CHARNER M. PERRY 


THINKING ABOUT THINKING. “Today and Tomorrow Series.” By Cassius J. 

Keyser. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 91. Price, $1.00. 

As distinguished from organic thinking, which is the response of an organ- 
ism as a living whole to a stimulus, and from empirical thinking, which intro- 
duces a conceptual or logical element but does not give a dominant part to this 
element, autonomous or postulational thinking is thinking par excellence. 
Though no doctrine can without circularity define all its terms or prove all its 
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propositions, postulational thinking attains the maximum of clarity and cogen- 
cy by selecting the minimum number of undefined terms and the minimum 
number of undemonstrated propositions, and demonstrating all the propositions 
that are logically implied by the postulates. While empirical thinking is per- 
haps a condition of postulational thinking, postulational thinking is science at 
its best; and this type of thinking, according to Professor Keyser, is available 


for all fields of thought, ethics as well as physics. 
CHARNER M. Perry 


Kant’s Puitosopny or REticion. By Clement C. J. Webb, Oriel Professor of 
the Christian Religion in the University of Oxford. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1926. Pp. 217. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

This is not a mere summary of Kant’s theory. It is a valuable and inter- 
esting reinterpretation, and a most urgent criticism of certain limitations of 
Kant. Kant’s position is explained historically, and his attitude treated sym- 
pathetically. The attempt to draw a distinction between “ethical” religion and 
the less “pure” forms of religion is well stated; but Professor Webb points out 
how Kant misinterpreted the history ‘of the church as a corruption of an ethical 
doctrine and how blind Kant was to what may be called the “mystical element” 
in religion. This is, no doubt, to be connected with the limitations of Kant’s 
experience in art and with his disregard of history in general. The evidence 
now available in regard to non-Christian religions was not available for Kant; 
but his emphasis upon the moral elements in the religious experience is of per- 
manent importance. Professor Webb’s book is important for all who are work- 
ing on moral theory as well as for students of religious experience. It is defi- 
nitely Christian and even “catholic” in outlook, but not irrationally so. 

C. D. Burns 


ForEIGN PoLicies OF THE UNITED STATES: THEIR BASES AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By James Quayle Dealey. New York: Ginn & Co., 1926. Pp. viii-++-402. 
Price, $2.80. 

This book is intended primarily for advanced classes in American history 
and diplomacy. It presupposes an acquaintance with the events and details of 
American history. The discussion falls into two parts: (1) a general account 
of the conditions basal to policies (geographic, climatic, economic, racial, etc.) 
and the agencies through which they get formulated (governmental, military, 
naval), and (2) an outline of American policies themselves with detailed dis- 
cussion of the more important ones. The author claims to give a balanced, fair 
exposition of background, agencies, and policies. Certainly such manifest bi- 
ases as those here found for Pan-Americanism and the League of Nations are 
not necessarily connected with the premonition contained in the dedication of 
the volume to the staff and graduates of the Naval War College. There is a 
selected bibliography. The book is worth reading by public-spirited citizens as 


well as by college students. 
T.V.S. 
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